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GENERAL COX’S PLAN, 


Tur first part of the letter of Gene- 
ral Cox, of Ohioywhich has oe 
peared in the public prints, is th st 
production that has for many years 
emanated from any American politi- 
cian. Itis bold and candid, and dis- 
tinguished by matured historical knowl- 
edge and profound philosophic thought. 
The latter part of this letter, however, 
is as remarkable for its lame and im- 
potent conclusions as the former part 
for its ability. 

We regret that we can give the 
writer no credit for the boldness and 
candor of his admissions. They are 
obviously wrung from him by the ne. 
cessities of the occasion. He finds 
his party in desperate difficulties, sees 
that it is necessary to admit the extent 
and character of those difficulties, and 
to propoce desperate remedies. His 
scheme is one that could be propound- 
ed only by a man void of constitution- 
aland conscientious scruples, and 
equally void of the ordinary feelings 
of humanity. So monstrous are its 
absurdity and iniquity, that while we 
admit the writer’s ability, we doubt 
his sanity. Intense hatred of the South, 


begetting a morbid and’ unquenchable 
thirst for purely imaginary injuries, 
and a speculative fanatical abolition- 
ism, seem to have demented him. We 
say, @ speculative abolitionism, for it 
appears from his-letter that he enter- 
tains as low an opinion for the negro 
as it is possible for any one to hold, 
The admission, coming from one so 
bitterly hostile to the South, and so - 
well .acquainted with the subject on 
which he writes, are just now of great 
political value. We shall cite some of 
them. Speaking of the mutual and in. 
eradicable antipathy and hostility of 
the races, he says, “ After four years 
of close and thoughtful observation of 
the races where they are, I am unwil- 
lingly forced to the conviction that the 
effect of the war has not been simply 
to embitter their relations, but to de- 
velop a rooted antagonism, which 
makes their permanent fusion in one 
political community an absolute impos- 
sibility.” With the Federal soldiers, 
he says, this war has increased and 
deepened this pride of race. In other 
words, the more he and his soldiers 
have seen of the negroes, the worse 
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they have thought of them. Again, he 
says: “If fifteen centuries of common 
government” (speaking of Europe,) 
“and political union, have not been 
able to obliterate the distinctions, and 
even the instinctive enmity of race, 
which were physiologically similar, 
what encouragement have we that suc- 
cess will attend a forced political fu- 
sion of bitterly hostile races from the 
antipodes of the human family ?” That 
is, the American race is the highest of 
the human family, its antipode, the ne- 
gro, the lowest. He can mean nothing 
else, for he says afterwards: “But 
this unhappy race of which we speak 
does not amalgamate with the rest. It 
is entirely immaterial to discuss why 
it is so; the fact no one can deny ; nor 
can it be denied that its salvation or 
destruction will be surely worked out 
in its family isolation. Because there 
could be no real unity of people be- 
tween the southern whites and the 
southern blacks, it seems manifest to 
me that there could be no political 
unity, but rather a strife for the mas- 
tery, in which the one or the other 
would go to the wall. The struggle 
for supremacy would be direct and im- 
mediate, and I see no hope whatever 
that the weaker race would not be re- 
duced to hopeless subjection, or utterly 
destroyed.” A pretty fix have the ne- 
groes been brought to, after the loss of 
a million of white men, and the expen- 
diture of five thousand millions of mo- 
ney! Emancipation, says this distin- 
guished Abolitionist, has remitted them 
to hopeless subjection, or utter destruc- 
tion. How to get out of this horrible 
predicament, General Cox candidly ad- 
mits is a very difficult thing. Every 
reasonable human being must be satis- 
fied that if no better scheme of extri- 
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cation can be devised than the one 
proposed by him, the situation of the 
freedmen must be hopeless in the ex- 
treme ; and the situation of the Repub- 
lican party no better. The General 
shows, with a pen of light, that this 
party has, thus far, perpetrated the 
grossest wrong and injustice that ever 
was inflicted by one* people upon ano- 
ther, and that under the false and hy- 
pocritical pretence of intermeddling in 
order to better their condition. Through- 
out all future time the world will be at 
a loss to determine whether the Black 
Republicans be greater fools or knaves. 
A ruined South, an almost bankrupt 
North, and four millions of negroes 
a to hopelesg*subjection, or utter 


e ination, are the results of their 


rule for less than five years. Such fa- 


mous architects of ruin never before 
played a part upon the theatre of the 
world, 

The General very candidly admits 
that if he has not physiced his pa- 
tient, the nigger, to death, he has at 
least brought him to a state of as- 
phyxia, or suspended animation, that 
looks very like death itself. The plan 
which he hesitatingly proposes for res- 
toring him to life is equalled in cruel- 
ty and absurdity only by the famous 
fate of Paddy from Cork in getting the 
dog’s head out of the pitcher, first cut- 
ting off the dog’s head, and then break- 
ing the pitcher to get the head out. 
The negroes are to be placed apart and 
left to themselves, with not a white 
man among them to disturb their har- 
mony or neutralize their homogenity, 
in the States of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, and Alabama. He gene- 
rously offers “ample room and verge 
enough” for a population ten times as 
great as the freedmen could muster. 
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We presume he means the whole of 
those States, for he says, “a majority 
of the negroes are there now.” But 
he does not deign to inform us how 
the whites are to be gotten out of 
this vast territory, or the negres coax 
ed into it. No coercive measures, he 
says, are to be employed to remove the 
negroes into this territory. They are 
to remove to it or not, just as they 
please. If equal justice be extended 
to the whites who now inhabit this re- 
gion, they, having a better right to the 
lands than the negroes or any one else, 
may refuse to go out, and then the 
whole scheme explodes. But this the 
General must have foreseen, a ny) 
doubt intends to expel them “ 
volens,” faintly attempting to veil and 
conceal the fraud, the violence, and 
the unparalleled cruelty of the proce- 
dure, by tendering as compensation to 
the exiles the worthless paper promises 
of a bankrupt government ; for no one 
can doubt that the debt that would 
hereby be incurred, added to the pre- 
sent debt, would bankrupt the govern- 
ment. Besides, would the “ pride of 
race” of the northern soldiers, and in- 
creased, as the General says, by the 
war, submit to see all their hard-won 
victories end in such an iniquitous and 
cruel consummation? No; they would 
arm and fly to the rescue the moment 
it was attempted to expel their white 
brethren from their homes, and to put 
the vile, loathsome, and contemptible 
negroes in their places. The whole 
South, too, would arm again, and with 
northern allies a war would be inau- 
gurated whose sole purpose would be 
not to dissolve the Union, but to har- 
monize, homogenize, and perpetuate 
it, by sweeping the negro race from 
the soil of America, 
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Bat if it be possible that we are mis- 
taken in this view of the subject—if 
the whites should be expelled from this 
vast empire, your plan, General, would 
fail, because the negroes could never 
be coaxed to remove to it. You could 
as soon coax rats to quit the home- 
stead and migrate to the forest, as in- 
duce negroes to quit the cities of the 
whites, and move into a country of 
their own. Like the Gipsies, they now 
live, and hereafter intend to live, chiefly 
by theft, and therefore avoid places 
where there is nothing to steal. Again, 
suppose you collect all the negroes in 
the four proposed States, why you im- 
mediately inaygurate a border warfare, 
along a line of thuusands of miles, be- 
tween races, whose instinctive enmi. 
ties and hostilities you have clearly 
shown will never cease. This border 
warfare could only end in the extjnc- 
tion of the unhappy race, whom you 
vainly propose to patronize. We won- 
der that you did not instinctively shud- . 
der, recoil and drop your pen, when 
you had proposed Florida as part of 
the field of philanthropic colonization. 
It cost us, not long since, twenty years 
of warfare, and a hundred thousand 
dollars a head, to get rid of a handful 
of Indians and runaway negroes in the 
Everglades of Florida. We will not 
follow out in detail the many obvious 
objections to your scheme ; that will 
be suggested to the mind of every 
reader by- the bare mention of the 
Everglades of Florida. Just now we 
are engaged in a war with the Indians 
on our Northwestern frontier, with lit- 
tle success and vast expenditure of 
money, on our side. The history of 
our America shows that the hostility 
of race evinced by the Indian has com- 
pelled us to exterminate him, in order 
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to get rid of him; after many vain at- 
tempts to educate, to civilize, and to 
make friends wth him. You very 
candidly and fairly admit that Aboli- 
tionism has brought matters with the 
negro freedmen to a pass that they too 
must be exterminated, unless some 
scheme can be devised wholly to 
change the relations between the races 
that a false. philanthropy, culminating 
in Abolition, has brought about. Hav- 
ing shown, we think, that your pro- 
posed solution of our difficulties is 
equally absurd, cruel, and impractica. 
ble, we will proceed to suggest our 
remedy for existing social and politi- 
cal evils; premising, that although 
you know a good deal about negroes, 
and the hostility of white and black 
races, we, from much longer observas 
tion, reading and study, should be far 
better acquainted with the subject. 
Our plan is concise, simple and com- 
pendious, “‘ teres et rotudus.” We would 
restore the negroes to their masters, 
and remit them to their old domestic 
relations, from which condition they 
have not yet been legally or constitu- 
tionally relieved. Force, not right, 
detains them from their legal owners. 
This would simply be to return to the 
“ status quo ante bellum,” the ordinary 
result of all wars. They would then 
be secure from persecution and exter- 
mination, and would prosper, increase, 
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and multiply quite as much, and as 
fast as formerly. Then the enmity and 
the war of races would cease, for do- 
mestic affection and self-interest, feel- 
ings stronger than enmity of race, 
would come into play to shield and 
protect them. There is but one possi- 
ble way of suppressing enmity of race, 
and that is subgenation, the subordin- 
ating the inferior to the superior race. 
The measure is old and well tested ; it 
has over two hundred years of usage 
to authorize and to justify it, and is 
besides shown to be necessary by the 
evil results that have everywhere at- 
tended negro emancipation. Our pro- 
remedy would be immediate and 
ugh ; and abundant experience in 
the West Indies, in Mexico, in South 
America, at Liberia, Cape Palmas, and 
Sierra Leone, shows that there is no 
other remedy, no other means, of ar- 
resting the proclivity of the negroes 
to return to the savage state ; no other 
way to suppress the hostility of races, 
and to restore lasting peace and har- 
mony. to our country, now torn and 
distracted by civil discord. If men 
would but dismiss prejudice, and ex- 
amine it calmly by the light of . Holy 
Writ, history and philosophy, all would 
be ready to adopt it. Nothing but 
blind fanaticism, and obstinate pride 
of opinion, stand opposed to it. 





“Here shall the press the people’s rights maintain, 
Unawed by party or unbribed by gain ; 

Pledged but to truth, to liberty and law, 

No favor sways us, and no fear shall awe.” 
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THE PEER AND THE PRINTER. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—( Continued.) 


I felt disappointed. The packet was 
nu doubt long since destroyed or lost. 

“] have one thing to request of you, 
Ambrose,” said the old man. “I am 
told that I have an affection which 
may take me off at short notice—that 
is no matter—but I want you ro- 
mise, if you are not in Puttonbam Mien 
I am attacked, you will come to mé at 
once if I send for you.” 


I promised.’ The next day I return- 
ed to London, and by Paul’s invitation 
took up my temporary abode at his 


house. I visited at the Duke’s on va- 
rious pretexts. I was anxious to see 
as much of Zara as possible. It was 
pleasunt to look on that fair face, and 
sun myself in that smile. So I was 
with her day by day, almost, on some 
transparent excuse or other, both the 
Duke and Espinel apparently blind to 
my feelings. And thus the time passed 
until the day set for the trial of Zara’s 
cause was near at hand. 

During this interval it seemed as 
though Zara had begun to suspect my 
love for her, and meant to check or re- 
buke it, for she grew cold in her man- 
ner toward me, at the last, and met 
me no more in her frank, artless way. 
Her address, as well as manner was 
formal. I was no longer Ambrose with 
her. Unless inadvertently, 1 was ad- 
dressed as Mr. Fecit. 

But I said to myself, “while there 


is even a ray of sunshine, let me en- 
joy it.” 

Three days before the time fixed for 
the hearing of the case, I received a 
telegraphic message from Paul Bagby, 
who was in Puttenham, aiding the law- 
yers in preliminary business, or rather 
perhaps indulging in his anxiety in at- 
tempts to be useful. It was short, and 
to the effect that Sharp was very ill, 
and was anxious to see me at once. I 
booked my seat in the train—there was 
a railway now to Puttenham—and 
started to inform my friends of my in- 
tended absence. 

They were absent, but Zara was at 
home alone. It seemed to me that she 
was kinder in her manner than usual. 
Our conversation gradually went back 
to the time when we first met, when I 
saw her on the high road near Putten- 
ham, and the pleasant days that fol- 
lowed. 

“Who would have thought then,” 
she said, “that I would be the claim- 
ant for a title and estates in England?” 

“Or that I would be the friend of a 
Duke, a Count, and a young Countess?” 
I rejoined. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “ you speak 
of a certainty. My friends are all san- 
guine of my success; but I have a 
conviction that I shall never be Coun- 
tess of Landys in my own right. Iam 
sorry the suit has ever been brought.” 
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“ Why ?” 
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to hear her words of scorn and re- 


“Can you ask? He was my father; buke ; but dashed wildly from her pre- 


and why should his daughter, for the 
sake of a paltry title, expose his er- 
rors? All these proceedings I object- 
ed to; but the Duke and my uncle 
have overruled my will. I wish it 
could be recalled; if they would be 
guided by me, it should be even now.” 

“It is but plain justice that you 
should have your right,” I said. “Your 
friends have acted properly, and as to 
the result, I feel confident. You will 
certainly be the Countess of Landys. 
And then,” I added sadly, “ will forget 
Ambrose.” 

“ And then,” she retorted gaily, “I 
will never forget Ambrose.” 

“Ah, if you were only a nameless 
girl, poor, unfriended—then indeed—’ 

An impulse came upon me which I 
could not resist. I bent over her and 
taking her fair cheeks in my hand, 
leant down and kissed her forehead. 
She burst into tears. I forgot all then, 
our inequality of birth, everything but 
the passion of the present, and I pour- 
ed out my feelings in impulsive words. 

“T love you, Zara, from my soul, 
The passion has grown with me; it 
grows deeper and stronger day by day. 
Yes! I, a wretched foundling, without 
kin, without position, without a name 
that I can call my own, love you fond- 
ly, madly, and dare to tell you so. But 
I do not dare to hope. This has burst 
from me unawares ; I will never so of- 
fend again. Let me be your friend, 
your brother ; I ask no more. Forget 
this mad outburst—this worse than 
folly ; I will never repeat it. Forget 
it, and forgive me.” 

I turned ; I could not bear the ago- 
ny of the moment; I could not wait 


sence, ‘ 


CHAPTER XXVIL, 
Which makes me and breaks me, and blows 
Zara on a lee shore. 

I was not a little surprised, on get- 
ting into the railway carriage, to find 
Archbold already seated. 

“Well,” said I, when our greetings 
were over, “are you going to see your 
friend the tinker—doctor, alias Ralph 
Bull ?” 

“That was avery absurd mistake 
as to his name,” replied Archbold. “ It 
appears he had answered some imper- 
tingmt querist that*he was a John Bull, 
which, with something he said about a 
sick horse, led to the ridiculous blun- 
der.” 

“Oh, then, he’s a horse-doctor.” 

“Upon my word, you are incorrigi- 
ble. To punish you for your absurd 
quizzing, you shall not know his real 
name until after you have gone to Put- 
tenham. But one thing I will tell you. 
Our neighbors of the mountains, the 
Potters, came to England in the same 
ship with me, and are now on one of 
the second-class cars on the train.” 

I recalled the woman’s promise. She 
evidently believed what she had said. 
Could she be deceived? I thought a 
deal on the matter all the way down ; 
and Archbold rallied me much on my 
absent-mindcdness. 

Bagby met us al the Pattenham sta- 
tion. He was in a great’state of ex- 
citement. 

‘You are too late; Sharp is dead,” 
he said. “But you are wanted never- 
theless. Can you bear good furtune 
well ?” 
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“T hope so, What is it?” 

“Simply that you are enormously 
wealthy. Sharp, with the ¢xception of 
a trifling legacy to me, has bequeathed 
you his entire fortune.” 

“You jest.” 

“Dol? It will be a very pleasant 
joke to you, I dare say. This little 
windfall is variously estimated at from 
one hundred and eighty to two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Sharp’s law- 
yer, tolerably well acquainted with his 
affairs, says it will go over the highest 
figure they name. A jest, is it? Only 
let me be the victim of such a one, and 
you'll see how I'll laugh.” 

I was astounded, and received Arch- 
bold’s congratulations mechaniéally. 
Two hundred thousand pounds! I for- 


got all. about Mrs, Potter and her in- 


tended revelations. Here was some- 
thing substantial. 

Puttenham was in a state of great 
excitement, though not on my account. 
The bequest of Sharp was not so un- 
expected, for many had predicted that 
the old man would make me his heir ; 
but the great Landys case was about 
to come off, and it was the general to- 
pic of conversation. The town was 
crowded, the inns and lodging-houses 
were all filled ; and all those out of 
town who could claim any acquaint- 
anceship with the dwellers, had invited 
themselves to be the guests of the 
townsfolk. As I had nother resource, 
I went to the Guttenbergs. The prin. 
ter was exalted at the honor done him, 
for was I not a millionaire? and Mrs. 
Guttenberg felt sincerely glad to have 
me again under her roof. 

I had not been long domiciled with 
my former master before a fontman 
rode up to the door with a note for me. 
It came from Sir John Penreath, a ba- 
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ronet of an old family, and one of the 
magistrates of the county, who desired 
I would call on him at his residence 
between the hours of four and five the 
next day, partly to dine, and partly to 
transact some business A similar 
note came to Mr. Guttenberg. 

“Bless me !” said the printer, “‘ this 
is an honor. My dear, I am invited to 
dinner with Sir John Penreath. The 
Penreaths were baronets long before 
the Marstons were esquires. To think 
of Sir John inviting me /” 

The burial of Sharp followed, and 
after qualifying along with Bagby, as 
joint executors of the will, the lawyer, 
Mr. Blodgett, desired to have a couver- 
sation with me. 

“You will excuse me, sir,” said he, 
“but Mr. Sharp, before he died, spoke 
to me of the mystery of your birth, and 
desired me to say to you that he wish- 
ed me to investigate it. Will you tell 
me, if you please, what facts you know 
concerning it ?” 

I gave him the required information, 
and he noted it down. When I had 
concluded he read me the summary. 

“There are links wanting,” said he, 
“ but they can be supplied, even if this 
woman should turn out to be mistaken. 
There are few mysteries but what can 
be ferreted out, if they are systemati- 
cally attacked. By the by, are you 
acquainted with the young lady who 
is claiming the Landys title ?” 

“ Yes.” ” 

“T am sorry for her, for she will be 
doomed to disappointment.” 

“What do you mean? How can 
you tell that? Do you know all the 
evidence? She is certainly the daugh- 
ter of the late Earl.” 

“ Possibly the daughter of one who 
was considered so ; but there is no late 
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Earl at all; the former Earl is alive, 
and has returned. He is now in the 
country, though it is known only to a 
few, and hence I say that the young 
lady, whom I learn has just arrived 
and taken lodgings at the hotel, is 
doomed to disappointment.” 

“If that be so—” 

“Tt is so, Iassure you. I have seen 
the Earl, and know him. I was for- 
merly his Lordship’s solicitor, and will 
be so again.” 

“Tt is not manly on his part to lie 
concealed, and leave her to such hopes. 
He should have avowed himself” 

* She has been or will be made ac- 
quainted with it ; but his concealment 
was necessary for another purpose.” 

I went at once to the hotel where 
Bagby was lodging, #nd where he had 
taken apartments for Espinel and Za- 
ra. Sir Charles and Lady Berkely, 
who had come down to be present at 
the trial, were also there. I found the 
whole party in earnest conference, 
They had been informed of the unex- 
pected re-appearance of the Earl. 

“Do you think it is true?” asked 
Lady Berkely of me. 

“T have no doubt of it. My lawyer 
was formerly his lordship’s solicitor, 
knows him, and has seen him person- 
ally.” 

“We have been all invited to meet 
the Earl to-morrow,” said Espinel. 

“There is one comfort, however,” 
said Lady Berkely. ‘“ The Earl is child- 
less, and not likely to marry. Zara is 
still the next heir.” 

“ And how does Zara bear this un- 
expected change in her prospects?” I 
inquired. 

“Oh, it seems to make no difference 
to her. By the by, she is in the draw- 
ing-room,”—the conference had taken 
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place in Sir Charles’s apartments— 
“and bade me say she’d like to see 
you when you came, to congratulate 
you on your good fortune.” 

Tsought and found Zara. She was 
leaning with her face on her hands 
when I entered. She raised her face, 
and I was shocked at its paleness. 

“ Miss Marston,” I said, “1 see no 
cause for depression. It is true that 
you do not succeed now, but ultimate- 
ly—” 

“ And do you think the failure of the 
suit costs me a pang?” she inquired, 
“Miss Marston now—it used to be Za- 
ra ; but these fatal claims seem to have 
made.a fearful gap between me and my 
friefids.” 

“No, no, Zara, you mistake ; but it 
is proper that our relative positions 
should be maintained.” 

“T am very wretched,” she said 
“Your unkind words in London—” 

“Forgive me,” I said, ‘‘ I shall never 
so offend again.” 

“Offend! Oh, Ambrose! why will 
you misunderstand Zara, and torture 
yourself?” 
~ She took my hand timidly, and looke 
ed at me from under her half closed 
lids. Her face was working with some 
internal conflict of feeling. 

“ You distress me,” I said, “ beyond 
measure. Tell me--I do not ask it as 
a lover, but as a brother, a friend— 
what is the cause of this agony? Can 
I give you sympathy, aid, counsel ?” 

She burst into tears, and dropping 
her head on my breast, spoke in low 
tones, but my heart heard every word. 

“Ungenerous Ambrose,” she mur- 
mured, “you know that asa child I 
loved you; when you were: away I 
loved you ; and now—” 

She paused and looked up timidly in 
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my face ; a strange, lustrous light was 
in her eyes, flashing through the tears. 
I bent forward eagerly ; our lips met ; 
yes! she loved me; she! my beauti- 
ful, my darling, my Zara ! 

We stood there, forgetful of all but 
the present, with no word spoken to 
still the wild current of joy, when 
a shadow fell upon us, I turned ; it 
was Espinel. He looked at us, not un- 
kindly, but with a grave, sad expres- 
sion, 

“ Count,” said I, “ do not wrong me 
even in thought. I love Zara, but the 
avowal of my love and its return, 
sprung from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and not from calculation. It is 
all over now, and I do not presutiie to 
ask her at your hands. I know the 
madness of attempting to mate with 
her. Ido not seek for a wife of the 
best blood of England and Spain. I, 
with a cloud upon my birth. No! I 
will not so insult you and her ; but at 
least let me be the friend of both.” 

Zara clung to me, and looked up im- 
ploringly in her grand-uncle’s face. 

“Tam to blame for this, Mr. Fecit,” 
he said, at last, “I should have known 
better. Zara has loved you from her 
childhood up, and that attachment has 
grown with her. I saw it early, and 
should have kept you apart; but I 
thought it a child’s fancy, to be dissi- 
pated by years. It is not mere pride 
that makes me refuse my consent now 
to your marriage. No; it is tender- 
ness for you both. The cloud that 
hangs over you would be a heritage of 
woe for yours, if not for you. Let that 
be cleared up, and though you prove 
to be the son of the poorest man in 
England, the meanest day-laborer, so 
you have no cause to blush for your 
birth, Zara, if you still love each other, 
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shall be yours. Till then—” 

“Till then, Count,” I interrupted, “I 
will not abuse your confidence. With- 
out your full and free consent, I will 
never speak to Zara of love again. 
Nay, Zara, no tears, dearest. Your 
uncle’s views are just, as the law of 
the world goes. I will not, for your 


‘own happiness, create discord between 


you and your kin.’ Wait; all may 
prove right. If not—if not, Count, 
though my heart break, I will keep my 
pledge.” 

“T believe you,” said he, “thorough- 
ly and frankly. I have watched you 
well, Ambrose, and I love you well too. 
You have honor, and I trust to your 
word.” 

As we stood thus, the remainder of 
our. party entered the apartment. We 
controlled our emotions so well, that 
none suspected what had passed be- 
tween us, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In which the ship of the narrator sails unex- 
pectedly into port, with the usual cargo. 


Sir John Penreath was a connection, 
though distant, of the Marston family. 
He considered that the Marston family 


were much honored by the fact. For 
the Penreaths went back for their ori- 
gin to a date long anterior to the con- 
quest. The Penreaths were Penreaths 
in the time of Canute. The royal fa- 
mily of England, alongside of the Pen- 
reaths, were mere upstarts. Sir John 
was daly impressed by the honorable 
antiquity of hishouse. The Penreaths 
came out of the antediluvian world 
with Noah, no doubt, but in that case 
they had a cabin passage in the Ark, 
during its voyage to Mount Ararat, 
Honest, punctilious, and slightly pom- 
pous was Sir John. That he should 
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have invited the Count and Zara, Sir 
Charles and Lady Berkely, was not to 
be wondered at; that he should have 
tolerated Paul Bagy was not astonish- 
ing, since Paul was of an old family ; 
but to ask a parvenu like me, and a 
tradesman like Guttenberg, to his ta- 
ble, was so extraordinary that no or- 
dinary motives could have prompted 
it. So Iwas not at all surprised on 
my arrival at Penreath Hall to find 
myself treated with the same frank 
cordiality accorded to the other guests, 

But why? 

That was soon to be solved. When 
we were assembled in the drawing- 
room, where I found Archbold, Sir John 
addressed us. 

“T have had the honor of your pre- 
sence, ladies and gentlemen,” said he, 


“through the request of my kinsman, 


the Earl of Landys. His lordship is 
tolerably well convinced that he has a 
near kinsman in in this young gentle- 
man, Mr. Fecit ; and desires to inves- 
tigate the fact, and acknowledge him 
in your presence. All present, with 
the exception of Mr. Blodgett, his lord- 
ship’s solicitor, and myself, have known 
Mr. Fecit for some time, and it is to be 
supposed are naturally interested in 
the inquiry. 

“His Lordship is coming now,” said 
Mr. Blodgett, entering, and the Peer 
followed him into the room. 

I had seen the Earl once before in 
my boyish days, during a short visit 
he had made to England after a loag 
absence, and I remembered him very 
well, Time had changed him but very 
little. His complexion was darker 
through long travel ; there were a few 
deepened lines abuut the mouth and 
eyes ; and here and there some silver 
streaked his locks; but he was still 
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the same erect, dignified nobleman, 
with the same grey eyes and squarely 
cut chin that remained in my memory. 
He greeted the guests courteously, us 
they were presented, I was the last, 
and I trembled, for was not the mys- 
tery of my birth about to be probed, 
and it might be laid bare? The Earl 


‘smiled kindly as he took my hand, 


which he retained a moment with a 
gentle pressure, 

“ My return,” said he, “I find is look- 
ed upon almost as a resurrection, Yet 
there is nothing very startling, except 
in the fact of my return at all, from my 
long absence. I was shipwrecked on 
the Mexican coast, near Mazatlan. My 
servatit and I alone escaped. It was 
found that the ship could not be saved, 
and she was let drive bow and quarter 
on, the masts cut so as to fall to shore, 
An attempt was made to get the pas- 
sengers aud crew to shore by means 
of boats; these were swamped, and 
my servant, who must have found 
something afloat from the wreck, and 
clung to it, alone escaped. I was too 
ill to take my place in the boat, and 
was abandoned in the most cowardly 
way. The abandonment saved me, 
The gale subsided, and after twenty- 
four hours the vessel, or rather the 
fragments of it, was beached high and 
dry. I crawled out of my state-room, 
and with an energy created by peril, 
found the use of my limbs. I let my- 
self down into the low water, made my 
way to shore, and along the beach, 
and finally found a spot where the 
rocks were less steep. I climbed these, 
and after a rest at the top made my 
way to a rancho. The ranchero and 
his wife took good care of me, and I 
remained with them three weeks, 
scarcely able to stir. I was indifferen, 
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as to the result, but with returning 
health came a renewed love of life. 
After considering over the matter, hav- 
ing no care for home, for reasons which 
you will presently see, I determined to 
remain and explore that portion of 
Mexico. My proper course was to have 
gone to Mazatlan, written home from 
thence to my friends, and drawn 
through the Consul for funds. But I 
happened to fall in with a company 
who were going overland to the new 
Mexico country, and thoughtlessly I 
accompanied them. We were captured 
by a band of Navajoes. I was the 


only survivor, and some trifling feats 
of legerdemain which I showed the 
head chief caused my life to be spared, - 
and ensured my adoption into the tribe. 
I was with them many years, and my 


escape from them, in company with 
some traveling traders, was of only 
recent occurrence. That is my story ; 
but Mr. Blodgett will give you the 
facts on which I have requested your 
presence.” 

Mr. Blodgett, thus appealed to, after 
the customary preliminary ahem, began 
his statement. 

“ On the third day of December, 1827, 
a male child, newly-born, is delivered 
into the charge of Mr. John Gutten- 
berg, printer and stationer, in the town 
of Puttenham, in a mysterious manner. 
By Mr. Guttenberg he is reared to man- 
hood. With this boy there are certain 
tokens, a packet, unfortunately lost or 
destroyed, a pair of bracelets, and a 
ring, containing an inscfiption in the 
Malay language. Subsequently, the 
bones of a human being, pronounced 
to be a female, are found in the cellar 
of an old house, answering the descrip- 
tion*of the one in which Mr, Gutten- 
berg received the child. To identify 
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this more surely, Mr. Guttenberg re- 
members that there were two breaks 
in the plaster in the room, one near the 
door, and half way up, and a larger 
one in the adjoining corner, extending 
to the ceiling. The late Mr. Sharp, 
just before his death, assured me that 
such was the case in the back room of 
the third story, in the house he sold to 
Bingham. The house has been re- . 
moved, but others can prove the fact. 
With the remains in this house were 
found a Malay dress, a pair of sleeve- 
buttons, and a pin, matching the brace- 
lets, and having a similar inscription 
to that in the ring. Now, it appears 
that in Landys Cestle there is a por- 
trait, sent home by his lordship from 
Java, of Don Estevan de Cabarrus, at 
that time Prime-Minister to a native 
Prince, and his lordship’s friend. To 
that portrait Mr. Fecit, in some res- 
pects, bears a strong resemblance. 
Circumstances occurring from time to 
time, which I have in this paper, but 
which we will pass over for the pre- 
sent, have led this young gentleman 
to believe himself the son of Don Este- 
van, known among the Malays as Ba- 
ganda Jawa, though his title from his 
office was Raden Adipati.” 

Here Mr. Blodgett paused to take 
breath, and the Earl took up the thread 
of the revelation. 

“From 1823 to 1828, I traveled 
abroad,” he said, “roaming over the 
Eastern Archipelago, and coming home 
by the way of Spain. In Spain I fell 
in love with a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman of ancient family 
but decayed fortune, residing near Ca- 
diz. I married her. The marriage has 
never appeared in Burke’s Peerage, but 
we were married, nevertheless, in both 
forms. I had unfortunately incurred 
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the ill-will of the brother, whom I had 
met while at the court of the Susuhu 
nan, in Java, where he was chief min- 
ister, and for a time my warm friend, 
He was disgraced by that sovereign, 
and erroneously attributed his dis- 
grace to my machinations. On his re- 
turn, which occurred three months af- 
ter our marriage, I inadvertently be- 
trayed the fact that he had apostacised 
from his religion while in Java, which 
drew on him the censure of the church, 
ani the reproaches of his friends. He 
vowed revenge, and he soon found an 
instrument for the purpose. 

“Osborne, whom you know as the 
steward of my cousin, was at that time 
my confidential valet. I had picked 
him up at Calcutta, when my former 
body-servant died, and had taken him 


on the representation of an army offi- 


cer there. He was bold, dexterous, 
and without scruples, and was pos- 
sessed of the faculty of imitating, suc- 
cessfully, any hand-writing that he had 
ever seen. I had no reason to doubt 
his fidelity, but still he betrayed me ; 
under what inducement, or for what 
reason, I have been unable to learn. 

“The plan of the conspirators was 
soon laid, and it succeeded, 

“T received a letter one day, dated 
at Madrid, from a friend whom I knew 
to be in Spain, informing me that he 
was in trouble there, and desiring me 
to set out for his relief. The letter was 
urgent, but said nothing of the nature 
of his difficulties. He was an old col- 
lege-friend, and without further ado I 
set out at once for Madrid, leaving my 
wife in charge of her family, and leav- 
ing Osborne, who feigned to be too 
sick to travel, behind also. 

“When I arrived at Madrid, I found 
the letter was a forgery. My friend 
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had gone to Paris two weeks before. 
I set out on my return, anxious to see 
my wife, for though I had been ten 
months a husband, I was fond as ever, 
and beside, I was about tu take the 
Countess to England, and my journey 
had been undertaken in the midst of 
our preparations for departure. 

“On my return I found that my wife 
and valet had gone. I found a letter 
addressed to me, and signed by my 
wife. She said in this letter that she 
found she did not love me, and had 
abandoned me forever under the pro- 
tection of one for whom she had more 
regard. Her brother, to whom I show- 
ed the letter, said that he had noticed 
her in conference with Osborne the 
night before they disappeared, but 
thought nothing of it then, and swore 
he would pursue the fugitives, and 
wipe out the dishonor in their hearts’ 
blood. Don Estevan and I came to 
London to intercept the vessel. We 
failed in our object ; for the ship had 
parted with her passengers at Puddle- 
ford. where a sloop for Havre had put 
in for repairs, and the couple took pas- 
sage in that for France. It was use- 
less to pursue them. I sought my 
home for a day only, bade my mother 
farewell, and departed to be absent, 
with rare intervals, for many years. 

“You cannot wonder, any of you, 
after thls, that I never cared to ac 
knowledge the marriage. I never en- 
deavored to discover the after fate of 
my wife, for she was dead to me, and 
forever.” 

“You did right, beyond doubt,” said 
Sir Charles Berkely, at length, when 
the silence of the Earl seemed to invite 
comment. ' 

I felt relieved by the close of the 
narrative, for before it closed I had be- 
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gun to have ahorriblesuspicion. The 
Earl went on. 

“T did wrong, Sir Charles, but I was 
deceived. My wife, like myself, was 
the victim of a base plot. She had re- 
ceived a letter the day after my depar- 
ture for Madrid, dated on the way—it 
was a forgery of my handwriting—in- 
forming her that I had meddled with 
Spanish politics, and my only hope of 
escape from trouble was to fly the 
country. It directed her to place her- 
self in charge of Osborne, who would 
conduct her to England, where I would 
meet her. A vessel was to sail from 


Cadiz that week, and Osborne engaged 
passage for her and her maid, and they 
left under cover of the night, the un- 
usual proceeding being covered by 
some story to the master of the ship, 


invented by Osborne. Unknown to 
his sister, Don Estevan was cognisant 
of the plot, a party to it, and to wreck 
my happiness, did not scruple to blast 
the reputation of his sister, or at least 
to run the risk of her disgrace. 

“The ship was bound to London, 
but sprang a leak in the chanfiel, and 
was obliged to put into Puddleford. 
Here Osborne, after misleading the 
captain with a story of taking passage 
in the sloop to Havre, took a convey- 
ance to Puttenham, and hired Sharp’s 
house, one room of which he furnished 
for my wife’s accommodation, leaving 
her there, while he sought lodgings for 
himself at an inn. My unfortunate 
wife, excited, not knowing the lan- 
guage, in effect, a prisoner, was taken 
with premature labor, and gave birth 
toa son. That birth, Ambrose, cost 
your mother her life.” 

There was a general murmur of sur- 
prise when the Earl concluded, and I 
was congratulated on the discovery of 
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my birth, The Earl went on to say— 

“Here is the portrait, in miniature, 
of your mother, and all can see that the 
resemblance between you and her is 
striking. Her brother and she were 
very much alike. Besides, the ring 
and trinkets were gifts of minc to her; 
they were made for me in Sumatra, and 
the letters were put on by the jeweler, 
without my knowledge, he supposing 
that as a great English nobleman I 
must be a prince in my own country, 
at least. I am convinced that you are 
my son; the story of Don Estevan, 
whom I met in Mexico since, confirms 
it; but I desire to make it surer, 
Bring Mr. Osborne in.” 

Osborne was brought into the room 
in charge of two constables. I ex- 
pected to see him crest-fallen. On the 
contrary, he was apparently triu u- 
phant, The Earl addressed himn— 

“Osborne, you know what charges 
are against you for peculation, con- 
spiracy and forgery. The evidence is 
sufficient to convict you, and yon can- 
not escape penal servitude, except 
through my mercy. I am willing to 
abandon these charges and set you 
free, if you answer me a few questions 
truly.” 

“T may not choose to do that ?” 

“We shall see.” 

At that moment a messenger came 
in with a note for Sir John Penreath, 
who left the room. The Countess Dow. 
ager and Gifford entered at the same 
time. 

“ Now,” said the Earl, “what was 
your motive for betraying my confi- 
dence ?” 

“T will answer that question last of 
all.” 

“Very well. The next is, Mr. Gut- 
tenberg received‘from you a male in- 
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fant. Whose child was that ?” 

“T can answer that readily. It was 
that of Brigida, your wife’s maid, and 
the father was said to be Don Estevan 
de Cabarrus, Your wife’s child was 
still-born.” 

This was an unexpected answer, and 
accounted for the likeness. I felt my 
heart sink, but at the next moment the 
story of Dr. Pascoe came to my recol- 
lection. I broke the silence. 

“Mr. Osborne,” I said, “I have not 
hitherto meddled in this investigation; 
but I have something to say and some- 
thing to ask. Dr. Pascoe attended my 
mother. Shall I summon him to des- 
cribe his patient? If I am only the 
offspring of a servant, why was the 
packet given to your fellow-conspira- 
tor, and, referring to me, destroyed ?” 

“Your story is false,” broke in the 
Countess Dowager. “ This young gen- 
tleman has the Marston ear. That 
mark is peculiar to our family. [knew 
him from the first; but I never be- 
trayed my knowledge, for I thought 
his mother had dishonored my son and 
herself. Now that her honor is clear- 
ed, 1 own him for my grandson, for 
such I am assured he is.” 

“Those who desire to deceive them- 
selves can always find enough evi- 
dence,” retorted Osborne. ‘ What 
have I to gain by alie? His lordship 
has trumped up charges against me 
that it may be difficult to disprove. 
I have only to speak as you wish—to 
satisfy your desire—and I am free. 1 
do not choose to lie, even to save my: 
self.” 

It looked reasonable enough, and 
doubt began to crawl into the minds 
of all. Sir John had entered the room 
meanwhile, accompanied by a female 
strange to all but Archbold and my- 
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self. Osborne leaned against the back 
of an easy chair, cvol, self-possessed 
and triumphant. The strange female 
—it was Potter’s wife—confronted 
him. 

“How,” said she, in Spanish, “ Se- 
nor Osborne, does it come that you did 
not give the child to his father, as you 
promised? I would not consent to 
leave England for Spain until you 
swore solemnly to undo the wrong thus 
far, in a year’s time. Have you done 
it? You talk of him being my child, 
Liar! My husband shall strike you 
to the earth, and choke the falsehood 
out of you !” 

“ Brigida !” 

“Yes ; Brigida Mejia that was; 
Bridget Potter now. You thought me 
dead. Earl «f Landys, the babe de- 
livered to the strange Englishman in 
the old house—yonder he stands—is 
your lawful son. I am ready to swear 
it on the Evangelists of God. Base 
dog, Osborne, instead of sending me 
to Spain, as you promised, you put me 
on board of a vessel bound to Ameri- 
ca. You thought I would never come 
back, Senor Osborne ; but I am here 
to confound you. My son, indeed ! 
Liar |” 

“It strikes me,” said Mr. Blodgett, 
“that with this evidence we have no 
other use for this fellow. Officers, re. 
move him.” 

“One moment, if you please, Mr. 
Blodgett,” returned Osborne. ‘I have 
a word to say to you, Earl of Landys, 
You asked mea question just now. I 
will answer why I betrayed you. I 
loved’ Carlota de Cabarrus—loved her, 
my lord, as you, with your cold heart 
never did, never could have loved any 
one. I would have won her tuo, but 
for you. I had served you faithfully ; 
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Ihad a chance of bettering my for- 
tune—of taking the position of a gen- 
tleman, to which my culture and my 
talents entitled me—yes, and my fa- 
mily—for though I took menial ser- 
vice, my connections were good as 
your lordship’s own. But you stepped 
in as my rival Your wealth, your ti- 
tle, outbid me ; but I vowed revenge, 
and I had it. I sent you a wretched 
man, to wander for years. You came 
back to find your fortune impaired too, 
Your broad acres are there—I could 
not destroy them. But the personal 
property, the heir-looms of the family, 
the jewels, the plate, have all been 
sold, and the proceeds are placed where 
you can never reach them. I have 
taken good care of that. And youcan 
transport me—possibly. I take with 
me éne comfort—the Countess of Lan- 
dys, the wife of a proud peer, your 
wife, my lord, died like a pauper and 
was buried like a brute !” 

The angry wretch was removed from 
theroom. That night, by some means, 
he escaped from jail, (the jailor plead 
ignorance, but he was much richer af- 
terwards, they said) and hurrying by 
night to Puddleford, chartered a fish- 
ing smack, and escaped across the 
channel. He was never again seen in 
England. We afterwards learned that 
he sailed from Havre to the United 
States, went out West, engaged suc- 
cessfully in land speculations, became 
the President of some railway corpora- 
tion there, and when last heard of was 
looked upon as a model of probity and 
honor. Poetical justice would require 
that he should lose some portion of his 
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ill-gotten gains. So far, however, po- 
etical justice has not been done, and 
from present appearances is not likely 
to be. 

When he had been taken from the 
room, I turned to Espinel : 

“Count,” said I, “do you remember 
your promise ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling, “ but 
you will need your father’s approval.” 

“Pray,” said the Earl, smiling in 
turn, “in what is the parental approval 
Rguired s 

I took Zara by the hand, and led her, 
blushing, to the Earl. 

“Father,” said I, demurely, “ to pre- 
vent any farther controversy about 
the title—” 

“ Oh!” he exclaimed, as he bent for- 
ward and imprinted a kiss on the brow 
of Zara, “I get a daughter then, as 
well as a son.” 


Aud now seven years have passed, 


and brought many changes. My fa- . 
ther, the Dowager Countess of Landys, 
and the Count de Espinel are no more. 
I am sitting now in the library of Lan- 
dys Castle, writing. A servant has 
just brought a letter sealed with black. 
That lady who sits yonder, witha very 
little girl at her feet, and two boys 
standing by her knee, is Zara, Countess 
of Landys. No; I think she is not, 
She is a Countess no longer. The elder 
dignity has at last fallen to our house, 
for by thé superscription on that letter, 
with its black wax and black edges, I 
learn that Ambrose Fecit, foundling 
and printer’s apprentice, is now the 
Duke of Sellingbourne. 


END, 
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What forms are those which move around me here 
Familiar figures, yet I never saw them ? 

Come these strange figures of the long-time past, 
For that I dwell where ninety years ago 

Rebels held camp, who spurned the right divine 
Of George, the Lord’s anointed! Wherefore now, 
When loyalty’s in fashion, ye disloyal, 

Burst ye your cerements? Rebels, hie ye hence! 
Let the grave hide ye! Sganton is in power, 

Joe Holt and Brownlow. Now, the shark’s at sea, 
The wolf upon the shore. The land is cowed, 

It knows nor courage, honor nor the truth. 

Yet frown not on us, rebel ancestors, 

Who overthrew your lawful government, 

And scourged and drove the loyalists away— 

I swear, by God, we will be free again! 


O, grand old shade! great rebel to thy king, 
That at Mount Vernon left thy household gods, 
Thy human chattels and thy acres broad, 
To lead rebellion in the tented field— 
Success had made thee great and given thee fame. 
But, hadst thou failed? Then fearful shame for thes, 
Chains for thy limbs, the dungeon for thy home, 
Hemp for thy neck, and an unnoted grave. 
Thou didst not fail. Look now upon the land, 
Where thou didst leave confederated States, 
Bound in a Union resting on consent, 
Where men spoke what they chose of men in power, 
And Presidents were but the people’s servants ; 
Where— well, it was a land of freemen once, 
And may return to that. Look not in scorn, 
Nor dart reproaches from those kindling eyes— 
I swear, by God, we will be free again! 


O, thou, arch-traitor! whose seditious voice, ~ 
With trumpet loudness roused the startled land, 
What time at Williamsburg the burgesses— 
Plain country gentlemen, drew all mens’ eyes 
By acts of bold rebellion ; from thy lips 
(A prophet then as well as orator) 

Came warnings of our fate, how we should lose 

What thou and thy conspiring brethren left. 

Look not so coldly at the serfs who crawl, 

In their abasement happy, at the feet 

Of demagogues and fools ; who kiss the rod 

Meant for their backs, and Lazarus-like 

Lick up the crumbs from Power's well furnished board ; 
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Swell not in silent scorn at yon base rabble— 
I swear, by God, we will be free again! 


And you, ye Massachusetts twain, whose names 
Stand higher than the rest in treason’s roll, 
Exempted from all grace, pre-doomed to death, 
Proud proto-rebels, in our history, 

Spurn not the bard who speaks to you to-night, 

Since he, too, seems to cower before the knaves 

Who crawled to power, not climbed—repulse him not 
With dim forefingers pointed meaningly! 

He is not craven, though he be not rash! 

Abide with us, nor melt from sight away ; 

Let the land see you! ‘Tis not wholly base, 

This race of ours! Yet live a few true men, 

Whom paper cannot buy, nor dungeons daunt, 

Who fear not casemates damp, nor Lynch-law courts * 
Look not so sadly doubting, be not wrath— 

I swear, by God, we will be free again! 


Alas! these are but words. Hence, shadows, hence, 
Off to the past! The present heeds you not, 
And holds your deeds to be its own reproach, 
Ye made a government of equal States, 
And these have changed it to imperial sway ; 
Ye held your race as sovereign in the land, 
And these would mingle it with baser races ; 
Ye made the Sword the servant of the State : 
These make the State the servant of the Sword ; 
Ye made o’er men in power the people sovereign, 
These make the people slaves to men in power. 
Rebels august! successful traitors, vanish ! 
Return not till true manhood shall return ; 
Until the earthquake shakes the land once more, 
And a brave people, rising from the dust, 
Unawed by sabre-flash or cannon roar, 
Shall swear, by God, they will be free again! 

THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 
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Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 
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A hundred years ago there were no 
such things as “free” negroes, “slaves,” 
or “colored men” on this continent. 
Negroes were brought from Africa by 
British and Dutch merchants, and sold 
—that is, their services sold—to all 
who wanted them, and from Cape Horn 
to Canada, no man, woman or child 
deemed it wrong to own the service of 
these people. They were not alone an 
inferior species of human kind, but the 
most inferior of all, and, isolated in 
their native Africa, were useless, non- 
producing, and non-advancing, not be- 
cause they had no chance of progress, 
but because their physical structure 
and mental construction rendered such 
a thing impossible. 

The human family is a group com- 
posed of a certain number of species, 
just as are all other forms of life, and 
of all these species, the Caucasian and 
negro are respectively the head and 
base of the generic column. The ne- 
gro, with a low grade of intelligence, 
is endowed with wonderful imitative 
power, just as children are, but even 
more apparent, and these adapt him to 
his normal condition of domestic sub- 
ordination when in juxtaposition with 
the Caucasian. That God designed 
them for juxtaposition is obvious, other- 
wise not only would his creation be 
unwise, but the great tropical coun- 
tries of the world would remain bar- 
ren wastes, and their indigenous pro- 
ducts, so essential to the happiness of 
God’s creatures, would be lost to civil- 
ization, 


There were, doubtless, great brutali- 
ties practiced in bringing negroes from 
Africa, and especially after it became 
a “trade” in the hands of British mer- 
chants. But that it was wrong in it- 
self seems not to have occurred to any 
one until the revolutionary symptoms 
in the British American colonies called 
into action new principles, motives and 
objects, in many classes of people. 
The idea of Mr. Jefferson, that all 
(white) men are created equal, and 
therefore entitled to equal rights, was 
as old as the race itself, but this was 
its first practical application to the po- 
litical affairs of mankind, and it struck 
a deadly blow at the entire structure 
of European society, based, as it was, 
on the precisely opposite assumption, 
that kings ruled by the grace of God, 
and whatever liberty or rights were 
enjoyed, they were the free gift, or were 
won by their blood, from that supreme 
source of power and “fount of ho- 
nor,” royalty. If, therefore, Mr. Jeffer- 
son had never lived, if there had been 
no American revolution, if the States 
had remained British provinces up to 
this moment, it would seem certain 
that there would have been no such 
sucial monstrocities as “ free” negroes, 
or indeed any such absurd term as 
“slaves,” or “slavery,” in our verna- 
cular. Negroes would be called ne- 
groes, and their services a thing of 
property and sale, just as other prop- 
erty, while such an “ idea” as “impar- 
tial freedom,” or legal equality of 
whites and negroes, would be unheard, 
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indeed, an impossible conception to the 
American mind. 

The white man and negro are as 
specifically different beings as the eagle 
and the crow, and as it is an impossi- 
ble conception that the latter are equal, 
of course it would be so in the case of 
the former, if we were isolated from 
Europe, or if there were no interests 
or motives to delude our reason, and 
to stimulate us into domestic conflict, 
and drive us to the ruin of our Demo- 
cratic institutions. But the overthrow 


of British dominion, and the establish- 
ment of a Democratic system, placed us 
in deadly conflict with the old European 
order, a conflict that goes on unceas- 
ingly, open or covert, and that must 
go on until one or the other conquers, 


until American Democracy is debauch- 
ed and destroyed, or monarchy is bro- 
ken down in the old world. All the 
people of Europe are of the same race, 
that is, are all white people, and the 
natives, French, British, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Russian, &c., like the separate 
elasses, kings, nobles, peasants, &c., 
are purely fictitious and accidental. 
The two hundred millions of that con- 
tinent placed under the same circum- 
stances, they would be as exactly alike 
as grains of wheat, or corn, or any 
other species in the vegetable or ani- 
mal world. The only exception to this 
universal natural equality, absurd as it 
may seem, is in the very class .of per- 
sons who claim a divine right to rule. 
Kings and nobles intermarry within 
their order, to preserve their prestige 
of superiority consecrated in the popu- 
lar ignorance and credulity, and thus 
violating a fundamental law of organi- 
zation, nature punishes them with im- 
potence or idiotcy, so that within cer. 
tain fixed limits they must become ex- 
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tinct. On the contrary, we have on 
this continent three species of men, 
whites, Indians, and negroes, and while 
varieties who most extensively inter- 
mingle or intermarry are the most 
healthy and energetic, the amalgama- 
tion of species, of whites and blacks, 
for instance, is so utterly forbidden, 
that the hybrid offspring cannot propa- 
gate itself beyond the fourth genera- 
tion. Indeed, there is a close resem- 
blance between the hereditary prince 
and the mulatto or mestizo. Both are 
violations of the natural order, the 
prince of the laws of consanguinity in 
our owr race, and the mulatto of the 
integrity of species. 

Any one can see that. intermarriage 
of brother and sister were a monstrous 
sin, forbidden by God, and the inter- 
marriage of cousins equally so, differ- 
ing only in degree, and so too, to the 
entire extent of consanguinity, and 
therefore a hereditary prince, the pro-. 
duct of this sin, carries with him the 
inexorable consequences of idiotcy, 
and final extinction. Any one may al- 
so see that a white woman, mated to 
@ negro, commits a crime against na- 
ture, and the crime is the same, save 
in degree, when she mates with a mu- 
latto and mongrel, and the punishment 
is the same, idiotcy, impotency, and 
final extinction, were it otherwise, 
could kings or nobles propogate their 
artificial .superiorities? Why, long 
before this time, they would have be- 
come gods, or, at all events, trans- 
formed the “commnon people” into 
dogs or brutes of some kind. So, too, 
if species could change themselves, if 
mulattoes and mongrels could propa- 
gate themselves ad libitum, the work 
of the Creator would have disappeared 
long ago in the Valley of the Nile, In- 
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dia, and other great centres of mixed 
populations, But that which the Al- 
mighty hand has shaped and moulded 
is fixed for ever, and human ignorance, 
sin and crime are not permitted to ex- 
ist beyond a certain limit. Royalism 
and mulattoism must become extinct, 
for they are both abominations, de- 
bauched and miserable, and some day» 
when the people are more enlightened, 
they will regard them with much the 
same disgust, for there is indeed a 
close resemblance between them. But, 

as observed, as long as there was no 
' conflict of interests involved, as long 
as we remained subject to England, 
and nominally practiced the habitudes 
of the old order, there was no trouble 
in regard to negroes, and had we re- 
mained British provinces at this time, 
the “cause of freedom,” and even the 
terms “slave” and “slavery,” would 
most likely be unknown among us. 
But when we set up our Democratic sys- 
tem, all the natural antagonisms in- 
volved were aroused into action. We 
had separate species—they had sepa- 
rate classes. We had white men, In- 
dians and negroes—they had kings, 
lords and commons. We had the na- 
tural distinctions of species—they had 
artificial distinctions in the same spe- 
cies. In a word, our system was based 
on the ordinances of God Almighty, 
and theirs on human inventions. 

At the very outset, then, began the 
conflict, and Wilberforce and Pitt were 
impelled by their instinctive hatred to 
Democracy to strike felon blows at its 
heart under the mask of philanthropy. 
Indeed to a certain extent they proba- 
bly deceived themselves, aud fancied 
in some dim and remote way that they 
were doing a good to the negro; 
though when it is remembered that in 
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his forty years’ service in Parliament 
Wilberforce voted invariably against 
every attempt to extend the liberties 
of the English masses, it is difficult to 
believe that a tory and bigot so in- 
domitable, rigid and extreme, could 
ever deceive himself into a belief that 
he was laboring for the good of ne- 
groes. He and Pitt, and Dr. Johnson, 
and all, save a few religious visionaries 
who originated the great abolition con- 
spiracy against American Democracy, 
were violent and malignant enemies to 
the American rebels, as they after- 
wards were to the French Democrats 
of 1789, and were driven on to their 
work by instinct, the instinct of hos- 
tile systems, and antagonistic instincts, 
without ever knowing the causes or 
motives for their “philanthropy.” If 
they succeeded in their labors, if they 
so deluded us by their teachings, their 
books, their pamphlets, thei: lectures, 
their affiliated societies, all over Chris, 
tendom, as to break down the natural 
boundaries of race in the new world, 
and equalize whites, Indians and ne 
groes in the same system, of course 
monarchy, or the artificial distinctions 
of class, would necessarily follow, 
though they may never have seen this 
final end of their work, but their in- 
stincts taught them that they were 
working in this direction. The people 
of Europe, who never see negroes or 
Indians, fancy them, of course, men or 
beings. like themselves, whose color 
alone is different, and given the same 
liberty, and the same chances, however 
degraded at present, that in time they 
will be just the same as other citizens, 
and with this universal ignorance and 
misconception, the originators of aboli- 
tion had the whole argument to them- 
selves. There were, however, vast ma- 
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terial interests involved, and though 
the field of argument was all their own, 
they were forced to appeal to the mo- 
ral sentiments to overcome the mate 
rial argument against their cause. An 
English subject who owned a planta: 
tion in Jamaica, said, “I own ten thou- 
sand acres of land, and I work five 
hundred negroes, who are well fed and 
worked less than your own English la- 
borers, and I furnish you cheap sugar, 
su necessary for your comfort, and for 
that of the working classes especially,” 
and this statement could only be met 
by a moral argument. The Abolition- 
ist replied with the moral argument» 
“ what are physical comforts or luxu. 
ries even, in the absence of liberty, the 
right of a man to himself, to the gov. 
ernment of his own children?” &c., and 
this wretched sophistry was thought 
unanswerable, and it is now, and will 
continue to be, until the absurd mis- 
conception that a negro is a man like 
ourselves, save in the color of his skin, 
is exploded Wilberforce himself was 
professedly pious, and his piety, tory- 
ism, and philanthropy made up a com, 
pound of deviltry that is as sui generis 
at this day as when it first emerged 
from the depths of hell to mystify, de. 
lude, and plague mankind. The move- 
ment began by a warfare against the 
* slave trade,” but this was incidental, 
a single step or link in the programme, 
or at most it was the means to an end, 
the “ ultimate extinction of slavery,” 
as Mr Lincoln would say, that is, to 
the final “abolition” of distinctions of 
race, and the consequent degradation 
of the white masses, and overthrow of 
Democratic institutions in America. 
The mortality of the “slave trade” was 
eleven per cent., while it was legal- 
ized, aud the interference with it, ac- 
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cording to the reports recently made 
to the British Parliament, was increas- 
ed to forty-seven per cent. The sim- 
ple facts were thus: there are certain 
indigenous products in the great tro- 
pical center of this continent, designed 
by a beneficent Creator for the welfare 
of His creatures, but only to be had by 
the conjunction of the brain of the 
white man and the muscles of the ne- 
gro, and the demand for these products 
impelled men to go to Africa and ob- 
tain the latter, and the ordinary mor- 
tality among the negroes was eleven 
per cent. But though the whole reli- 
gious world accepted this as a benefit 
to the negroes, as well as necessary to 
the wellfare of the white millions, and 
no one seemed to have any scruples of 
conscience in the matter, when the re- 
bellious Americans had set up a sys- 
tem of government, in direct conflict 
with that of Europe, there was a sud- 
den change effected, and the govern- 
ments of the latter prohibited the - 
“trade,” and called it piracy. Ships 
were sent to the African coast, and 
every exertion made to break up the 
“trade,” and thus to prevent the sup- 
ply of negro labor, and the consequent 
production of sugar, coffee, &c., need- 
ed, and this governmental interference, 
while it did not interrupt production, 
rendered the trade hazardous in the 
extreme, and increased the mortality 
among the negroes from eleven to for- 
ty-seven per cent. If, for example, the 
labor of fifty thousand negroes were 
needed in Jamaica, some ninety thou- 
sand were shipped on the African coast, 
leaving a margin for forty thousand 
hapless creatures, as absolutely though 
indirectly slain as if they had been 
knocked on the head at once; and 
among the horrors of the “slave trade” 
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the “middle passage,” fabricated in 
fact, if not in form, by the “ friends of 
humanity,” has a peculiar and world- 
wide notoriety. 

The traders, when pressed by cruiz- 
ers, were often forced to remove the 
negroes from the fresh air and comfort 
of the deck into this receptacle termed 
the ‘middle passage,” and of course 
vast numbers were smothered and des- 
troyed accordingly ; thus, while they 
did not mean it, nor expect it, nor in- 
deed know it, the philanthropists were 
the cause, the remofe and indirect, but 
sole cause of the death of these hap- 
less wretches, and the “horrors of the 
middle passage” as completely their 
work as if they had coolly, and design- 
edly and knowingly performed them. 
It often happened, no doubt, that the 
orders of a “noble” British minister 
for a certain amount of sugar, coffee, 
&c., to his agents in Jamaica, were 
carried out in the same ship ordered 
to cruize on the coast and prevent the 
landing of negroes, or in other words, 
to prevent production and the filling 
up of his own orders, and the conse- 
quences fell of course on the unfortu- 
nate victims of this monstrous philan- 
thropy. The writer has not the mate- 
rials at hand, nor indeed space to fully 
parade them in this paper, but ina 
work now preparing for publication he 
will show, by facts and figures prce 
vided by documents laid before the 
British Parliament, that something over 
a million of negroes have been des- 
troyed in the British efforts to put down 
“the slave trade.” They did not break 
up the trade, not even to the extent of 
a single negro, for all that were need- 
ed were forthcoming, but they destroy- 
ed a million of negroes by their inter- 
ference with the laws of production, 
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and therefore every one of these poor 
victims of human crime and folly was 
as absolutely slain by the philanthro- 
pists as if they had been mowed down 
by cannon in asingle day. The well- 
fare of mankind needed certain pro. 
ducts, peculiar to certain latitudes, 
only to be had by certain human agen. 
cies, the intelligence of the white man 
and labor of the negro, and philanthro- 
py, while it desired the products in 
question, interfered to interdict the 
agencies essential, and this interference 
cost the lives of a million of God’s 
creatures, 

Had they said, “ we believe it wrong 
to take the negro from Africa, that his 
condition as a useless, non-producing 
heathen, is infinitely better than that 
of a Christian producer in Jamaica, 
and we are willing to forego the com- 
forts of sugar, coffee, &c., rather than 
violate our convictions,” why a million 
of lives would have been saved within 
the past eighty years. But they want- 
ed the products of the tropics, they 
could not deny themselves these com- 
forts, and insisted on their production 
at the same time that they labored tu 
prevent production, and the result of 
this compound of self-indulgence and 
high moral conviction, was the murder 
of a million of unfortunate negroes. 
The suffering involved is quite beyond 
the bounds of computation—these hap- 
less beings taken from the fresh air 
and open fields and wild woods of Afri- 
ca, to be shut into the holds of ships, 
and stifled in the “ middle passage” for 
hours, often for days, until the cruisers 
were out-of sight, and they who lived 
through it were again permitted to 
breathe the pure air of heaven ; for all 
this suffering, no words in oar lan- 
guage can fitly express ; but the sim 
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ple and awful fact that more than a 
million of these poor creatures have 
actually perished by interference with 
the “slave trade,” is the most astound- 
ing illustration of paving hell with 
good intentions to be found in the an- 
nals of mankind. The constant propa- 
gation of the doctrines of Wilberforce, 
the books, pamphlets, tracts, lectures, 
&c., perpetually showered down on the 
public both in the old world and the 
new, rapidly led to other efforts as well 
as those putting down the “slave 
trade.” It was pious as well as phi- 
lanthropic to turn their backs on the 
wrongs and sufferings of the ignorant 
and down-trodden millions of their own 
race, and engage in this wild crusade 
of lifting up the lower species of man- 
kind, and the “Societies for Propagat- 
ing Religion in Foreign Parts,” and al- 
most countless affiliated bodies sprang 
into existence. 

Even the French Democrats, Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, and other leaders, 
joined in the crusade, for it embodied 
their own idea, as they ignorantly sup- 
posed, and the French Convention is- 
sued a decree that the negroes of Hay- 
ti should be transformed, or rather de- 
formed into freemen. The missionary 
operations embraced a vast amount of 
zeal and ability, and no doubt real 
Christian desire to enlighten and save 
the “heathen,” though all this time the 
real heathens, the ignorant, wronged 
and trampled down millions of their 
own kind were left to endure and strug- 
gle through their miseries as best they 
could. Missions were established al- 
most everywhere where white men pe- 
netrated, but save the Sandwich 
Islands, it is believed that they have 
failed to accomplish any decided result. 
In these Islands they have been emi- 
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nently successful, especially those 
planted by New England, and heathen- 
ism has been so completely extirpated 
that a few years hence, some thirty or 
forty, perhaps, there will not be a sin- 
gle “heathen” or human creature left, 
save their destroyers, the missionaries 
themselves. 

These Islands, first discovered by 
the famous Capt. Cook, were invaded 
and occupied by the missionaries about 
forty years ago. They had then about 
half a million of inhabitants, living as 
do other inferior species of men, in sa- 
vagery, but in accord with the laws of 
God, for they multiplied themselves. 
The missionaries, ignorant of their na 
ture and wants, assumed them to be 
white men with brown skins merely, 
and in need only of their teachings to 
come out Christian and civilized men 
like themselves. This, of course, des- 
troyed them, just as it would destroy 
crows to force them to live like eagles, 
or as it would kill bull-dogs to attempt 
to force them to manifest the specific 
qualities of the greyhound, or of any 
other specie of dogs. 

The result is that there are now only 
eighty thousand of these people left of 
that half million or so forty. years ago, 
and a few years hence they will be as 
absolutely extinct as if there never had 
been a human creature on the Islands. 
And yet with these stupendous and 
terrible facts staring them in the face, 
it would doubtless be impossible to 
convince the authors of this monstrous 
philanthropy of their blind and awful 
crimes, and wrapped up in self-right- 
eousness, they complacently continue 
to “ply their awful trade” of destruc- 
tion among these hapless victims of 
their madness. 

The decree of the French Conven. 
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tion in Hayti, which placed the negroes 
in an unnatural relation to the white 
people, of course brought on a conflict, 
the horrors of which shocked and dis- 
gusted the world, and vastly dominat- 
ing in numbers, the negroes extermi- 
nated every white man, woman and 
child on the Island. This was simple, 
however terrible the phenomena pre. 
sented. God made the whites supe- 
rior, the negroes inferior, and the laws 
and social regulations in accord with 
the nature and wants of both, there 
were perfect harmony, peace, industry 
and prosperity. 

The French Convention interposed, 
abolished the laws adapted to the so- 
cial necessities, and forced all to sub- 
mit to the same rules, and live under 
the same conditions, and as human 
power and wisdom cannot dominate 
over those ordained by the Creator, the 
negroes rose up and exterminated the 
whites. 

Left without care or guidance, they 
have been drifting back to their origi- 
nal Africanism, to fetishism, and snake 
worship, and though the mongrels on 
the coast retain in part the French ha- 
bitudes, in the interior they have lost 
even the language, and have gone back 
to their African dialects. When a few 
years hence the mongrel blood has en- 
tirely died out, they will be wholly Afri 
can, and recovering their Africanism, 
they will again multiply themselves. 

The war upon the “slave trade” end 
ed finally in Jamaica, &c., in the “abo, 
lition of slavery,” that is, in abrogating 
or abolishing all the rules and regula- 
tions specifically adapted to the negro, 
and forcing whites and negroes to live 
under the same laws, &c. Of course 
the same consequences as those wit- 
nessed in Hayti would have followed, 
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had not the British government pro 
vided in advance for it by carefully 
guarding the island with troops. The 
negro, left to his own volition, never 
labors or produces, indeed cannot do 
so short of a re-creation, for the size of 
his brain and intellectual depth utterly 
forbid it. He cannot comprehend its 
value or its necessity any more than 
any other minors or children, and 
though restrained from his instinctive 
desire to exterminate the whites, these 
beautiful and fertile islands, designed 
by a beneficent Providence for the com- 
fort and happiness of His creatures, 
are rapidly becoming useless wastes. 
This monstrous crusade against the 
natural order and beneficent designs 
of Providence, having its origin in ha- 
tred to Democracy, and for its end the 
overthrow of American institutions, of 
course would not be confined to the 
European dependencies in the new 
world, and indeed all these monstrous 
doings in the islands, &c., were mere 
preliminaries, or preludes to the grand 
tragedy to be enacted in these States. 
When the Union was formed, all the 
States, save Massachusetts, recognized 
the distinction of species, and adapted 
their laws and regulations to the na- 
ture and wants of both whites and ne- 
groes. But the mental activity, the 
spirit of intermeddling, their repug- 
nance to Democracy, and in fact disaf- 
fection to the Democratic system of 
Jefferson and Madison, and above all, 
the European influences brought to 
bear on the people of that State, im- 
pelled them to propagate the notions of 
Wilberforce in the neighboring States, 
and as the labor of negroes was less 
profitable in these regions, it was an 
easy matter to delude New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, &c., into the be- 
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lief that “slavery” was an evil, and 
therefore it would vastly benefit these 
States to get rid of this imaginary 
slavery. 

The aggregate or tout ensemble of 
these rules and regulations, specifical- 
ly adapted to the nature and wants of 
the negro, were abrogated, and these 
hapless victims, or these natural mi- 
nors, these child-people, were forced to 
live (or die) under the same condition 
as the whites, and in less than fifty 
years after the government was form" 
ed, a majority of the States followed 
the lead of Massachusetts, and save in 
voting at elections, were amalgamated 
in the same system. 

It is, or ought to be, a self-evident 
truth that beings created unequal can- 
not exist together under the same con- 
ditions, otherwise human might, wis- 
dom, or fraud, would dominate the de- 
signs of the Creator ; and this truth, 
so simple and obvious, is demonstrated 
every day and all about us. The city 
register of Boston shows that there 
have been 124 births, and 376 deaths 
among the negroes of that city within 
the past five years, and taking these 
facts for our guide, we may know with 
almost absolute certainty when the ten 
thousand negroes of Massachusetts 
will be entirely extinct, as absolutely 
murdered by the philanthropy of the 
day as if slaughtered at once. IRgno- 
rant and blasphemous wretches dare 
to lay the blame on Providence, as they 
do in the case of the Indian, and in this 
benighted impiety give themselves 
credit for opening schools, orphan asy- 
lums, &c., which of course only hasten 
on more rapidly the extermination of 
these poor people. Their brief exist- 
ence is a constant martyrdom, and as 
‘t is only a question of years when they 
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will become wholly extinct, it would 
be an act of supreme compassion to 
doom them to death at once. For ex- 
ample, if Massachusetts knowingly and 
purposely enacted laws that within a 
given period destroyed the females, or 
the children, or the animals of a cer- 
tain kind of that State, surely reason 
would say that it would be in compa- 
rison an act of mercy to doom them to 
an immediate death rather than this 
lingering process which bronght upon 
them an infinity of suffering, and end- 
ed finally in their absolute extinction. 
And so with the wretched negroes of 
the North, who, forced to drag out a 
miserable existence for a few years, 
must become utterly extinct within a 


certain period ; and if Massachusetts 


were to enact a law that on the next 
fourth of July the negroes of that State 
should all be mowed down by cannon, 
it is repeated, it would be an act of su- 
preme mercy in comparison with the 
‘philanthropy” which dooms them toa . 
lingering but absolute death by “ im- 
partial freedom.” 

But instead of opening their eyes to 
their awful errors, they blindly and 
persistently close them to all the facts, 
to the terrible demonstrations of the 
census returns, and indeed to the daily 
evidence of their senses, and organize 
a great political party to force the 
southern States to practice their crimes, 
to ignore the distinctions of nature, 
and force whites and negroes to live 
(or try to live) under the same condi- 
tion. These States seceded to escape 
from the Abolition monsters, but this 
was only seized on as an excuse for 
doing at once that which they were 
pledged to accomplish gradually 
through policy, and Abraham Lincoln 
issued his decree that the laws and re- 
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gulations specifically adapted to the 
nature and wants of the negroes in 
their midst, should be abrogated, and 
as in Massachusetts, whites and ne- 
groes shall be forced to live under the 
same condition, vr, as he would say, 
in “impartial freedom.” 

This monstrous programme, this im- 
pious, blasphemous, and boundless 
crime, is now to be worked out, and 
though we may not foresee the imme- 
diate consequences, the ultimate end 
is beyond doubt or mistake, the awful 
lunacy will be exploded, and the natu- 
ral order restored, or the negroes will 
be exterminated wherever the white 
man can labor, and the great tropical 
centre must needs become the home of 
a huge African heathenism. Contem- 
plating the great philanthropic move- 
ment of Wilberforce & Co., then, from 
the negro stand point, the result is 
thus : the death of a million of negroes 
in putting down the “slave trade,” the 
decay of the negroes in the Islands, 
save in the interior, where they go back 
to Africanism, and their rapid destruc- 
tion in the “free States,” with their 
certain extinction everywhere where 
the white man can labor, and the sole 
hope for this yace is to get back in the 
centre of this continent, to that precise 
savagery where the traders found him 
three centuries ago in his native Afri- 
canism, 

But though the Creator has designed 
all His creatures, however subordinate 
in the scale of creation, to be happy 
and to multiply their kind, the illfare 
or wellfare of the negro in the new 
world were as dust in the balance, com- 
pared with the destinies of the great 
master race, who, in addition to their 
natural supremacy and responsibility, 
so vastly outnumbers the negro on this 
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continent. And though the wrong in 
flicted on the negro by modern philan- 
thropy is almost beyond human com- 
putation, it is absolutely trifling when 
placed in contrast with the boundless 
and fathomless wrongs inflicted on the 
ignorant, down-trodden, and strug- 
gling millions of our own race. It is 
computed that the British government 
has expended some four hundred mil- 
lions, directly and indirectly, to “ abol- 
ish slavery,” and thus breaking down 
the barriers of race in America, to ren- 
der Democratic institutions impractica- 
ble. A mortgage of four hundred mil- 
lions on the bones and muscles of the 
overworked and underfed masses of 
Britain !—that is, each laborer must 
give five cents of his day’s labor to 
pay the interest on money expend- 
ed to make the negro his equal: 
If the annual plunder of the English 
laboring classes, for the imaginary be- 
nefit of the negro, was devoted to the 
education of their children, within ten 
years after they would revolt from 
their “ philanthropic” rulers, and the 
Pitts and Wilberforces, like their pro- 
teges the “‘freedmen,” would become 
extinct. Nor is the wrong confined to 
the increased taxation of the English 
laborer. The destruction of negro la- 
bor in Jamaica of course renders the 
great staples, sugar, coffee, cotton, &c., 
dearer, and while a portion of each 
day’s toil is taken to pay the interest, 
the enhanced prices of sugar, &c., is 
an additional plunder of the poor 
wretch who is actually told by the phi. 
lanthropic plunderers that he is a noble 
fellow in thus being robbed and out- 
raged for the imaginary benefit of a 
distant, and to him an unknown race ! 
The French Convention, acting under 
the deplorable misconception that the 
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negroes of Hayti were men like them- 
selves, save in color, issued a decree 
forcing the negroes of that magnificent 
Island into an abnormal condition and 
unnatural relation with the white peo- 
ple, and thus not only destroyed its 
production as absolutely for all the 
purposes of commerce and American 
civilization as if they had sunk it in 
the sea, but forced these negroes to 
rise up and exterminate the entire 
white population of the Island. It is 
repeated, that French decree forced the 
negroes of Hayti to exterminate the 
white people of Hayti. 

God has designed that all His crea- 
tures, human and animal, should live 
in harmony, and when human igno- 
rance, folly or crime perverts this de- 
sign, and forces certain beings into un- 
natural relations to each other, then 
comes the penalty. 

The negro in his normal condition 
and natural relation to the white man 
is the most docile and submissive of 
human creatures ; indeed his affection 
for his master is the strongest passion 
his nature is capable of, and he can no 
more resist than a child can its pa- 
rent; but this negro forced into unna- 
tural relation to the white, becomes 
@ monstrous and remorseless beast. 
With his low grade of organism, his 
apathetic soul has then but a single 
impulse, to exterminate that which he 
dreads, and without remorse or con- 
science of any kind, he slaughters all, 
the helpless mother or innocent babe, 
just the same as the armed husband or 
father. Nature placed him in subor- 
dination, human power forced him to 
a level with the whites, and if, as in 
Hayti, he has the strength to do it, he 
exterminates the whites, or if, as in 
our northern States, there are but a 
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handfull, he becomes equally a disturb- 
ing force, a soc'al monstrocity, who 
lives out his brief existence in contri- 
buting to the vices or luxuries of the 
whites. 

They did not know it, or mean it, in" 
deed Robespierre honestly believed, in 
his ignorance of the negro, that they 
were carrying out the fundamental 
principles of Democracy, when they 
decreed the so-called abolition of sla- 
very in Hayti; but if they had simply 
decreed that the white people should 
be exterminated, and the Island per- 
mitted to drift back into Africanism, 
that French Convention would not have 
been the less guilty of their brothers’ 
blood ; indeed if they had known what 
they were doing, it would have been 
less horrible to thus directly slaughter 
their brethren in Hayti, than to force 
the negroes to do it indirectly. But the 
British philanthropy in Jamaica, &c., 
is even more monstrous still. Five 
hundred millions of landed property is . 
abolished in the British islands, 
for though through the “Coolie trade,” 
and in some small islands, like Barba- 
does, they are able to keep up a few 
plantations by vagrancy laws, it is 
only a question of time when the whites 
will disappear, rot out through the 
veins of the negro, and at this precise 
time, when the mongrel blood has ut- 
terly perished, the negro will recover 
himself, and again fulfill the command 
of the Creator to multiply his kind. 
The British Parliament, with the expe- 
rience of Hayti before it, provided by 
numerous garrisons against outbreaks 
of the negroes, but the extermination 
of the whites is, of course, equally cer- 
tain, and fifty years hence, if our own 
civilization is also destroyed by this 
monstrous madness; and these Islands 
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left to drift back to Africanism, there 
will not be a single white man left in 
the Islands. It is true that nature is 
rarely so outraged that a white woman 
mates with a negro, but a “lady,” a 
Governor’s daughter, will mate with a 
“gentleman” having a slight tinge of 
the African, and thus through these 
mixed people, the process of amalga- 
mation is just as rapid as if direct ; 
and, as observed, it is only a question 
of time when the white blood will be 
as entirely extinct as if there had ne- 
ver been a white manin Jamaica, And 
what true American would not prefer 
the doom of Hayti to that of Jamaica, 
or in other words, the instant slaugh- 
ter of his children rather than “ impar- 
tial freedom,” mongrelism, rottenness 
and death, through amalgamation with 
the blood of negroes? It has been 
said that if the French Convention had 
sinply issued a decree for the whole. 
sale immolation of the white people of 
Hayti, they would have been no more 
the real cause of their destruction, and 
it would have been less horrible than 
that awful work of forcing the infuri- 
ated negroes to become their execu- 
tioners. And as it is infinitely more 
horrible to perish gradually through 
amalgamation with the blood of ne- 
groes, than to be massacred at once, 
so, too, if the British Parliament had 
decreed the immediate slaughter of the 
white people of Jamaica, &c., it would 
have been an act of supreme mercy in 
comparison with the actual decree 
forced on them. The evils inflicted on 
the people of the so-called free States 
by the philanthropists are difficult to 
estimate, for the numbers of the negroes 
are so limited that they are scarcely 
felt. But they must at all events be 
equal to those inflicted on the negroes, 
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and these are so terrible that, as shown 
by the census returns, they rapidly des- 
troy the hapless creatures. 

There is a large class among us who 
call themselves conservatives, who af- 
fect to regard the avowed Abolitionists 
as fanatics and fools, and yet not only 
do they assent to the monstrous theo- 
ries of these fanatics in the abstract, 
but they are equally deluded in respect 
to the practical consequences involved. 
The Abolitionist in Massachusetts holds 
that a negro is a black-white man, and 
therefore he abrogates the laws that 
are specially adapted to the nature and 
wants of negroes, and forcing them to 
live under the same condition, destroys 
them, and from the nature of things 
must do an equal injury to the whites. 
Having the supposed interest of the 
negro alone in view, the fanatic is blind, 
utterly blind and utterly indifferent to 
the evils inflicted on the white masses, 
of course, and the conservative whc 
affects to despise him as a fanatic, is 
equally blind and equally indifferent 
to the well-being of the people. In- 
deed, though there are loud professions 
of Democracy, and there is a “ Demeo- 
cratic party,” there has been no de’ 
fense of the masses against the Aboli 
tion party, which for twenty years past 
has labored so desperately to carry 
out the “ideas” ot Wilberforce, and 
overthrow Democratic institutions by 
breaking down the distinctins of race, 
and thus rendering them impractica- 
ble. The abrogation or abolition of the 
rules and regulations proper to negroes 
in the northern States, while it des- 
troys these people, and of course does 
at least an equal injury to the white 
people, and therefore involves evils 
and inhumanities, and crimes of im- 
mense magnitude, as observed, are not 
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seen or felt, or indeed in the least de- 
gree comprehended, but the simple, 
palpable, terrible fact, revealed by the 
census, that the negroes are destroyed 
by it, should certainly impel honest, 
humane, and conscientious men to in- 
quire into it, and apply the proper re- 
medy. 

Whatever may be the case with in- 
dividuals, it is certain that nations, or 
aggregates of men, are punished in 
this world for their sins, and when 
such an awful fact stares them in the 
face, as this death of the negroes re- 
vealed in the census returns, it should 
arouse every thoughtful and Christian 
man in our midst to examine the sub- 
ject, and reform our system. But, 
strange and wonderful madness, we 
have witnessed the massacre of our 


brethren in Hayti, by “free negroes,” 
and that Island as utterly lost to the 
civilization of our times as if sunk into 


the ocean. We witness the destruc- 
tion of production everywhere in the 
tropics, and the enhanced prices of the 
great staples to the toiling millions. 
We are now witnessing the rapid ex- 
tinction of the white element in all 
these Islands, through amalgamation, 
and know, or should know, that it is 
only a question of time when it will 
be wholly extinct, and the negro must 
drift back to his original Africanism, 
and the great center of our continent, 
covering some eighty degrees, and en- 
dowed by a beneficent Creator with all 
those great products so vital to the 
wellfare of his creatures, must become 
the home of a huge African heathen- 
ism ; and finally we witness, every 
day and every hour, the rapid extinc- 
tion of the negro in our midst, and 
yet, wonder of wonders, instead of en- 
lightening us, and showing us the en- 
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ormous crimes of modern philanthropy, 
@ great party has been formed to force 
this hideous and devilish “ philanthro- 
py” on the people of the South. It is 
not intended in this article to enter on 
the measureless and fathomless crimes 

of the past four years, for an ordinary 

volume could uot enumerate them, and 

it will suffice to say that we have sa- 

crificed a million of lives, and wasted 

perhaps ten thousand millions. of prop- 

erty, to consummate the schemes of 
European moanrchists, and breaking 

down the distinctions of race on this 

continent, to render Democratic insti- 

tutions impracticable! The British 

aristocracy, under the mask of philan- 

thropy, mortgaged the bores and mus- 

cles of English laborers to the extent 

of fuur hundred millions, and though 

they have murdered a million of ne- 

groes, and ruined their West Indian 

Islands, as well said by one of their 

leaders, it was the best investment that 

monarchy ever made, for it not only . 
saved these Islands from American 

Democracy, but it maddened the Ame- 

rican people, and impelled them to 

mortgage the bones and muscles of their 

own children for over four thousand 

millions, to complete the British and 

European conspiracy against their in- 

stitutions. There is no parallel, or 

even approach, to this stupendous 

crime in the annals of the past, a crime 

so boundless and fathomless that we 

have only a feeble conception of it 

when we say that if we had expended 

double this amount to explode the mon- 
strous lunacy, and thus preserve the 

boundaries of race just as they are 

fashioned and moulded by the hand of 
the Creator, it would have been the 

best investment ever made by Demo- 
cracy. . 
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But the end is not yet. The reac- 
tion has already set in ; the scales are 
beginning to fall from the eyes of the 
people, and even in Europe, and among 
the best people in England, it is be- 
ginning to dawn upon their minds that 
modern philanthropy is not only a fail- 
ure, but a crime of such transcendent 
magnitude that it will be a standing 
wonder for men to gaze at in all com- 
ing time. 
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As regards our own people, it is even 
more than a crime, it is social suicide ; 
the stupidest, basest, and most loath- 
some, as well as criminal, that men 
ever sought to commit ; indeed it is so 
monstrous and unnatural, that we shall 
be saved, not by our repentance, per- 
haps, but because the crime in ques- 
tion transcends the limits allotted to 
human capacities for evil. 





THE SOLDIER'S BABY, 


[BY C. CHAUNCEY BURB.] 


A baby was sleeping, 
A mother was weeping, 
Pale vigil was keeping, 
For slumber had fled, 


Had news from the battle, 
Where death’s cannon rattle, 
O, news from the battle! 

Its father was dead, 


The wife is still weeping, 

The baby is sleeping, 

Good angels are keeping 
Watch over its bed, 


Too young to know sorrow, 

Or life’s woes to borrow, 

Must learn some to-morrow, 
Its father is dead. 
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WE notice that many of our Demo- 
cratic exchanges are in the habit of 
speaking of the Democratic party as 
“The National Democracy.” There 
can be no such Democracy in the sense 
that the word national is correctly used. 
The principles of Democracy are fede- 
ral and not national. We have often 
enough, in the columns of this Maga- 
zine, shown that the general govern- 
ment is federal and not national in its 
character. In such bad odor was this 
word national with the great and wise 
men who framed our Constitution, that 
they unanimously voted to exclude it 
from that immortal instrument. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no such body politic 
known to the constitutional laws of 
this country as the National Govern- 
ment. To be sure, we hear this word 
often enough, but it is used in igno- 
rance or with some revolutionary de- 
sign, Inthe same connection we also 
often hear another equally improper 
phrase, viz., that the United States is 
a government of majorities, meaning a 
majority of the whole people, as one 
blended mass of political power, which 
is not true in any sense. The Federal 
Government is one of a majority of 
States, or individuals, without any re- 
ference whatever to the whole number 
of people in the country. It is a gov- 
ernment, not of thirty odd millions of 
people, but of thirty odd States. The 
rights of the States, under our Consti- 
tution, are emphatically the rights of 
@ minority of the people. This position 
is not theory, it is a practicable, de- 


monstrated fact. Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President by a majority of 
the States, but he was in a minority of 
over @ million of the whole people. 
Ever since the Federal Goverument 
was formed, a minority of the people 
has had the operative power of the 
Federal Government in its hands, a 
fact which alone shows that this is a 
government of States, and not of the 
people, aseone political body. When 
the Federal Government was organ- 
ized, in 1789, there were only eleven 
States, having jifly-nine representa- 
tives. Of this number, four States had 
thirty-two representatives, while the 
other seven States had only twenty- 
seven representatives ; and yet this 
minority of the people had power to - 
elect a President, and had also a ma- 
jority of votes in the Senate. Thus at 
the foundation of the Federal Govern- 
ment the minority of the people could 
exercise the treaty-making power, ap- 
point all the executive, military, and 
judicial officers of the government, 
and that, too, im defiance of the opinion 
of a majority of the whole people. 
The reason is that this is not a govern- 
ment of the general people at all, but of 
the States as individual independencies. 
Furthermore, take the first census of 
1790, when there were in the whole 
thirteen States a population of 3,100,- 
000 citizens, distributed as follows : 
Massachusetts had - - - 469,000 
New York had - - + = 314,000 
Pennsylvania had - - - 424,000 
Virginia and Kentucky- - 503,000 
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Making a total of - - + 1,710,000 
And leaving in all the other 

nine States but - - - 1,390,000 

The above-named four States had 
56 members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, while the other nine had 
only 47 members. At this time, then, 
the minority of the people had 18 votes 
in the United States Senate, while the 
majority had only eight votes. The 
minority had power to elect a Presi- 
dent, and exercise all the powers of 
the Federal administration. Where 
was then the government of the people 
as one consolidated body? 

Take the second census, in 1800, 
when there were sixteen States, with 
a total population of 4,247,000, distri. 
buted as follows : 

In Massachuretts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, including Ken- 
tucky, taken from Virginia, 2,226,000 ; 
the other éwelve States had but 2,021,- 
000. So that the four States had a ma- 
jority of the whole people, but they 
had only eight votes in the Senate and 
eighty-two for President, while the mi- 
nority had twenty-four votes in the 
Senate, and ninety-one for President ; 
the minority, indeed, controlling every 
branch of the administration, and pos- 
sessing the power even to amend the 
Constitution. Where was this nation- 
al government, this government of a ma- 
jority of the people then? 

Take the third census of 1810, when 
there were seventeen States, with a 
population of 5,765,000, of which the 
above four States had - - 2,948,000 
And the other fwelve - + - 2,717,000 

Then these four States had a majo- 
rity of 231,000, but they had only 
eight votes in the Senate, and 101 for 
President, while the minority had 26 
votes in the Senate and 114 for Presi- 
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dent. The minority still ruling in this 
national government, this “ government 
of popular sovereignties,” as the intelli. 
gent editor of the Tribune will have it. 

Take again the tensus of 1820, when 
six States, viz.: Massachusetts, Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Kentucky had a population 

of - - = + = = = = 4,199,000 
The eighteen States had but 8,657,000 

Then the six States had a majority 
of 542,000 of the people, and yet had 
only 12 votes in the Senate, and 126 
for President, while the minority had 
86 votes in the Senate and 135 votes 
for President. What becomes of this 
government of the whole people? If 
the nationalists, or the consolidation- 
ists have not enough of figures, let us 
give them the fifth census of 1830, 
when the total population 

was - = - = = = = 10,846,000 
And when the six States had 5,535,000 
And the eighten States - 5,311,000 
Then the majority had 12 votes in the 
Senate, and 136 for President, while 
the minority had 36 votes in the Senate 
and 153 for President. So that all the 
way from the organization of the Fe 
deral Government down to the present 
time, as we could show were it neces- 
sary to pursue these figures, this gov- 
ernment of the whole people, as the 
consolidationists will have it, has been 
in the hands of a minority. A most 
mortifying figure, certainly, to be cut 
by a government of majorities! Are 
we not pardonable in laughing at the 
ignoramus who claims that the Fede- 
ral Government is of the whole people 
of the United States as a single body 
politic? Indeed the word majority, 
so far as the number of the people is 
concerned, cannot be applied to the 
Federal Government at all. Its majo- 
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rity or its minority can apply only to 
States in their character of bodies poli- 
tic. Itis a government of States and 
not of the people. The State govern 
ments only are governments of the peo- 
ple, and there popular sovereignties 
prevail. The Federal Government is 
simply the creature and the agent of 
these State governments. When, there- 
fore, our obtuse nationalists talk of Fe- 
deral majorities, they must be taught 
to apply the word to States, not to peo- 
ple. And when Democratic editors 
talk of National Democrats, they speak 
nonsense ; they adopt the phraseology 
of the enemies of the Democracy, of 
the nationalists, that is, the consolida- 
tionists, a set of traitors and revolu- 
tionists who are striving to overthrow 
the system of government established 
by our constitution. For union of 
States, they have substitvted a new 
phrase, national unity, which means, 
when we get at the heart of the thing, 
the kind of government they have in 
Russia and Austria. In these coun- 
tries we see national unity in perfec- 
tion—the meaning is national oneness, 
or a singleness of power. In a federal 
system of government, in a union of 
States, power is plural, it is as many 
as there are States comprising the 
union. Inthe government of the States 
it is as many as therevare citizens of the 
State. The whole people is the sove- 
reign power of the Slate ; as the States 
are the sovereign power of the Union. 
A majority of the whule people of a 
State may elect a Governor ; but a ma- 
jority of all the people of the United 
States may not, as we have seen, be 
able to elect a President, because, in 
the federal system, the people, as one 
body, have nothing to do with the mat. 
ter. It is the business of. the States, 
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in their character of organized political 
communities, In our intercourse with 
foreign countries, in whatever concerns 
our external affairs, as commerce, the 
general defense, &c., these States, 
united, form one nation; but in all 
that concerns our domestic affairs, in 
our relations with each other, they are 
many nations. The government of 
each is perfect in itself—as distinct 
and separate from each other as the 
governments of Spain and France are 
from each other. 

Judge Baldwin, one of the ablest of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, says: “There can 
be no political absurdity more palpa- 
ble than that. which resulted from ‘the 
theory that the people of the United 
States, as one people, have instituted 
a government of the people ; a majo- 
rity of the people government ; or one 
which can be altered by the majority ; 
for that majority has no one right, can 
do no one act under the Constitution.” 
The facts above adduced demon, - 
strate, beyond refutation, that the 
phrase, “ People of the United States” 
means simply the people of the several 
States that are united. There is no 
such body politic known in our sys- 
tem as the people of the United States, 
as one people. They are the people of 
the States ; and these States are united. 
In our federal system the States are 
everything. They are the sovereigns, 
The people, except as they belong to 
the several States, have no political 
existence—hence, no power, except as 
it is displayed through their several 
State governments. The attempt, 
therefore, to dispossess these States of 
their ‘sovereignty, is an attempt to 
overthrow the system of government 
established by our fathers, In a word, 
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it is an attempt to destroy this gov- 
ernment. The whole administration of 
Abraham Lincoln was directed to this 
guilty end. The whole force and pow- 
er of the Republican party is now de- 
voted to this same treasonable pur- 
pose. Whenever you hear a man de- 
nying the sovereignty of the States, 
you have found an ignoramus, or a 
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tratorous, revolutionizing rascal: 1 
some shallow-brain tells you that the 
States surrendered a part of their sov- 
creignty to the United States govern- 
ment, tell him no; the States delegated 
certain powers, but surrendered no- 
thing. They are still the powers of 
the States, lent to a general govern- 
ment for the benefit of the States / 
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Soon after the destruction of the 
Bastile, that monument of arbitrary 
power which existed more than four 


centuries, and was destroyed in less 
than four hours, on the 14th of July, 
1790, M. de la Harpe wrote a volume 
entitled “Tae Baste Unvertep,”* 
which has not, so far as we know, 
been translated into English. The 
author was a member of the French 
Academy, distinguished as a man of 
letters and a patriot, and his work is 
full of reflections and facts which can- 
not fail to be peculiarly interesting to 
the people of this country at the pre- 
sent time. An idea of the strength of 
that awful prison may be gained by 
the following extract from a letter, 
dated the 20th of November—it will 
be remembered that the Bastile was 
taken on the 14th of July, four mouths 
before : 

“T walked to the Bastile, and passed 
all the morning amidst its ruins. Al- 





*La Bastile devoilee, ou Recueil de pieces 
authentiques, pour servir a sou Histoire; six 
parts.” 
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though a vast number of people have 
been continually employed in demol- 
ishing it ever since it was taken (July 
14,) yet it is not half destroyed now. 
This infernal dungeon was built as if 
it had been to last to eternity. We 
walked round it, and then ascended the 
ruins, What remains of it might, at 
least in some parts, be cunverted into 
other buildings, but it is the resolu- 
tion of the friends of liberty not to 
leave one stone of it above another.” 
The destruction of this horrid prison 
was the most important step in the 
progress of the French Revolution ; 
not so much, perhaps, from its direct 
consequences as from the new courage 
it gave to the friends of liberty. The 
Bastile and the ancient system of des- 
potism were so connected together in 
mens’ minds, that the fall of the one 
appeared the ruin of the other. No 
sooner was the Bastile taken than 
every friend of liberty throughout the 
world shouted in his heart, “all is overs 
tyranny is no more!” Ah, they could 
not look forward with prophetic eyes 
to see the United States under the rule 
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of Lincoln, Stanton & Co.! The des- 
truciion of the French Bastile was the 
work, not of the politicians, but of the 
people ; as the overthrow of the Bas- 
tile system in America must be done 
by the people. The party which has 
inaugurated this system will never 
wholly abandon it until forced by the 
irresistible pressure of public opinion, 
or by a popular uprising. M. de la 
Harpe truly says: “There is no ex- 
ample of a body of magistrates testi- 
fying any signs of repentance, after 
being guilty of the most noted injus- 
tice ; repentance is inconsistent with 
their character.” There are those in 
our country who are weak enough to 
look for reform in the conduct of such 
wretches as Stanton and Seward. Vain 
hope! Nothing but the dread of the 
people, but the fear of summary vene 
geance, will ever soften the despotism 
of their acts. Not until the heads of 
every one of the leading authors of the 
French reign of terror had rolled un- 
der the guillotine was there relief to 
France from the imperial despotism of 
the Bastile. The materials from which 
M. de la Harpe’s work was written 
were the collection of authentic, or of- 
ficial papers found in the Bastile when 
it fell. These documents were a faith- 
ful picture of despotisin, drawn by its 
own hand. Suppose the case of a rob- 
ber, an exact man in his profession, 
who had amused himself by keeping a 
correct account of his robberies, thefts, 
and murders, thus; “ Such a day, rob- 
bed Mr. such a one, in such a place; 
another day, robbed Mr. —— of so 
much ; another day, robbed Mr, —— 
of so much,” &c., &c., and that he par- 
ticularized all other circumstances con- 
nected with his business, This is pre- 
cisely the nature of documents from 
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which M. de la Harpe drew his reflec- 
tions on the Bastile. When he com- 
pared the despotism of ministers with 
the register of the Bastile, he could 
say to them, behold your history, writ- 
ten by yourselves ; your own sentence 
which you have passed, and from which 
you cannot appeal! Just as we may 
hold up the records of the bastiles of 
this country for the last four years, 
and say to the scoundrels in power, 
Behold your history, written by your 
own hands! Behold the proofs of your 
crimes, and read the sentence which 
shall one day be pronounced upon you! 
That sentence will be, if freedom is re- 
gained in this land, imprisonment, or 
Jlight from the country you have out- 
raged. 

M. de la Harpe says that as it is not 
in human nature to do mischief purely 
for the sake of mischief, one might be 
tempted to ascribe the regulations of 
the Bastile to those malignant spirits» 
whose sole and eternal employment, 
we are taught to believe, is in devis- 
ing and executing evil. For many of 
the deeds of that inquisitorial code seem 
to have no motive whatever for the 
infliction of hardship and pain, but to 
do it as it were gratuitously. For ex- 
ample, the denying the prisoners clean 
linen, books, and other little necessa- 
ries, such as obliging them to go un- 
shaved, and refusing every communi- 
cation between the victims and their 
relations, even in most common affairs, 
as exemplified in the case of M. Heme- 
ry, @ poor citizen who begged hard for 
permission to send an open letter to 
his wife on their family affairs, and be- 
ing refused, earnestly entreated, in the 
“name of the Holy Trinity,” that he 
might only see the name of his wife 
written with her own hand upon a card, 
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in order.to assure him that she was 
still alive, which was denied him. 
This was in 175], and in France. The 
civilized world has looked with amaze- 
ment and horror upon those scenes 
ever since. But precisely the same 
scenes have been enacted in the Re- 
publican bastiles of this country dur- 
ing the last four years—cnacted with 
@ spirit of petty cruelty which exceeds 
anything described by M. de la Harpe 
in the Bastile of France. There is in 
this new American despotism a bitter- 
ness, and a kind of puerility, which 
renders it contemptible as it is odious. 
What can be more puerile, for instance, 
than to deny a prisoner the use of a 
book, a newspaper, a drink of water, 
except at long and set intervals, a 
breath of fresh air, a letter from a wife 
or mother, or the privilege of commu- 
nicating on personal family matters? 
And yet it is true that such have, in 
hundreds of cases, been the bastile re- 
gulations of this Republican adminis, 
tration. Stanton seems to have ex- 
hausted his genius in inventing petty 
tortures and insults for his victims. 
In this respect a true register of the 
discipline. of our bastiles under the 
Lincoln administration, would be al- 
most a copy of the French Bastile un. 
der Robespierre. The reasons for 
which men were sent to the Bastile 
seem also to have been pretty faith- 
fully copied by our Republican jailors. 
Lucian says, Humanum paucis vivet 
genus—the human race live only for a 
few. We shall be impressed with the 
truth of this in reading the registers 
of the French Bastile, as quoted by M. 
de la Harpe. There are, among the 
common reasons given for incarcera- 
tion in that horrible dungeon, “ sus- 
pected,” “held for a suspicious charac- 
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ter,” “for designs against the minis- 
try,” “suspected of being an enemy of 
the government,” “ for impertinent let- 
ters,” “for reasons of state.” How en- 
tirely American have these phrases be- 
come! “For reasous of state” is Sew- 
ard’s great word. When men have 
been imprisoned for many months, and 
then let out without a word as to the 
cause of their. incarceration, have re- 
paired to Washington to ask for an 
explanation, they have almost inva- 
riably been answered by Seward “ for 
reasons of state.” A distinguished 
member of Congress, a supporter of 
Lincoln’s administration, assures us 
that Seward boasted that he was the 
starter of the Letters de Cachet system, 
and that he claimed the right of con- 
tinuing.it, or of managing it, and that 
the business was transferred to Stan- 
ton’s department after a cabinet meet- 
ing on the matter. Stanton was as 
eager to have the business in his hands 
as Seward was to retain it in his, But 
let us return to these precious regis- 
ters of the French Bastile, and refresh 
ourselves with the reasons for which 
thousands of men and women were 
plunged into that “ abode for the lost,” 

These are exact copies from the Bas- 

tile register : 

“The Sieur Dupez, his wife, daughter, 
and domestics, for having been de- 
sirous to quit the kingdom.” 

On this M. de la Harpe remarks that 
“truly they were much in the wrong to 
wish to leave a kingdom where they 
were so well treated.” 

“The Abbe Dubois, a very bad-hearted 
man, and a chicaner.” 

Our author says of this register, 
“ When a man is sent to the Bastile for 
being hard-hearted, those who sent him 
there are worse than he.” 
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“Roland. He wished to give himself 
to the devil.” 

And so they took the poor despair- 
ing wretch at his word ; they put him 
into the Bastile. 

“ Francis Forcassi, an Italian, who de- 
ceived the Lords of the Court, by 
giving them remedies to make them 
grow young again.” 

The following is the comment of M. 
de la Harpe on this singular registry : 
“If by selling innocent things, as those 
quacks do who figure on the Pont-neu/, 
he only obtained a little money from 
those who were fools enough to believe 
they could grow young again, where 
is the harm? Is it more unlawful to 
dupe the lords than to dupe the peo- 
ple? Is there any law against living 
at the expense of lords? A great 
part of mankind have no other reve- 
nue.” 

“ Catherine Querot—she stitched some 
pamphlets that were Jansenist 
works.” 

M. de la Harpe says: “ Alas! this 
poor pamphlet-stitcher could not per- 
haps read.” Women have been thrown 
into the bastile in Baltimore for giving 
a hungry mana morsel of bread, be- 
cause the man was a Confederate sol- 
dier. It is a crime against such infer- 
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nal villains as Stanton and Seward to 

feed a man who loves liberty. 

“ Miss Dupont, suspected of knowing 
the author of some verses against 
the king.” 

Perhaps he was her sweetheart, or 
her brother. But they only “ suspect- 
ed.” They had no proof that she knew 
the poet who had amused himself in 
scribbling verses about the king. We 
have pretty faithfully followed this 
kind of example during the last four 
years. Hundreds, nay, thousands of 
innocent, unoffending citizens, have 
been plunged in the most loathsome 
dungeons on merely being “ suspected” 
of having sympathized with the white 
race. And the wretches who have 
committed these outrages upon’ so 
many freemen are &till alive! How 
long could they have lived in the days 
of our brave and virtuous fathers? 
How long could such a wretch as Stan- 
ton have lived in the presence of the 
men of our revolution? The sacred . 
laws for the protection of liberty and 
life would have hanged him then ; and 
they would hang him now, if the laws 
were faithfully executed. That would 
be a virtuous and happy coincidence— 
Stanton and the laws would be exe 
cuted at the same instant of time. 





EPIGRAM ON WIT. 


True wit is like the precious stone 
Dug from the Indian mine ; 

Which boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut as well'as shine, 
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Tae people of this country have 
heard so much about the “sacredness of 
the government” for the last four years, 
that many have no doubt learned to 
attach something like a superstitious 
reverence for the word. While this 
state of things may be very desirable 
to tyrants and traitors, it is mischiev- 
ous to the best interests of freedom 
and the people. Government is no 
further sacred than it is just and good. 
An unjust or an oppressive govern- 
ment ought to be detested and destroy - 
ed. The following extracts are col- 
lected from the most eminent writers 


on government, and are worthy of es- 
pecial consideration at the present 
time : 


Government is a mere human inven- 
tion for the interests of society ; and 
where the tyranny of the governor 
removes this interest, it also removes 
the obligation to obedience. 

—[David Hum. 


Whether government be the appoint- 
ment of a pretended religion, whether 
originating with the patriarchs, or ow- 
ing to social compact, are not matters 
worthy of inquiry. If it produce hap- 
piness at home, and be just and bene- 
ficent to a!l, it is good, it is valuable, 
avd should be supported. If it be 
otherwise, if it render people corrupt, 
depraved and miserable ; if it be un- 
just and oppressive, its origin is not 
worth investigating for be its de- 
scent what it may, it is an injury, an 
evil and a curse; and mankind may 


and ought to treat it as such. 
—L Williains. 


It is usually said that bad govern- 
ment is better than none; a proposi- 
tion which is far from self-evident. J 
am apt to think that tyranny is worse 
than anarchy ; for I can easily con 
ceive popular confusion to be less mis- 
chievous than a settled tyranny—it 
will do less harm, and is likely to end 
sooner. All tumults are, in their na 
ture, and must be, of short duration ; 
but tyranny may last for ages, and go 
on destroying till at last it has left 
nothing to destroy. Can government 
be said to exist, where all justice is 
neglected, where violence and oppres- 
sion are committed? If this be gov- 
ernment, what is anarchy? Is obe- 
dience due to aught but law and pro- 
tection? Is he a governor who spoils 
and kills? Am I obliged to pay duty 
and revenue to my enemy, to a com. 
mon gambler or oppressor? An op- 
pressor under the name of a ruler is 
the most detestable oppressor, and by 
such impudence and mockery should 
but quicken universal resentment. I 
know of no argument for destroying 
anarchy, but what is full as strong for 
the destruction of a tyrant, 

—[Gordon’s Discourses upon Tacitus. 


Covernment is an institution for the 
benefit of the people governed, which 
they have power to model as they 
please ; and to say that they can have 
too much of this power is to say that 
there ought to be a power in a statc 
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superior to that which gives it being, 
and from which all jurisdiction is de- 
rived. A free State, at the same time 
that it is free itself, makes all its mem- 
bers free. It is the end of all just 
‘government, at the same time that it 
‘secures the liberty of the public against 
foreign injury, to secure the liberty of 
the individual against private wrong. 
—[Dr. Price on Civil Liberty. 


When the government violates the 
rights of the people, insurrection be- 
comes to the people, and to every por- 
tion of the people, the most sacred, the 
most indisputable of duties. 

—[The Constitution of France, 1793. 


True loyalty extends to one’s cown- 
try, as well as to the prince; and to 
oppose tyranny is no breach of loyalty, 
but an essential branch of it Loyal- 
ty, as the very word imports, is such 
an attachment to the king and the peo- 
ple as is fuunded on the laws ; and a 
hair’s breadth beyond the law true loy- 
alty does not go. So allegiance is 
obedience ad leges, according to law. 
Whenever, therefore, a prince over- 
steps law, loyalty itself obliges a loy- 
al people to say to such a prince, as 
the Almighty to the sea, “Hitherto 
shalt thou come and no further.” 
—[Toplady’s Church of England Vindicated. 


Sovereigns have no other right over 
the actions of their subjects than as 
they regard the public good of society. 
They have no right over the liberty of 
the mind, or the will of the subjects ; 
their power only extends itself to out- 
ward action. Let us re’ ‘t, with a ce. 
lebrated poet* of our times such mon- 
strous ideas of arbitrary power. 

—[Archbishop Cambray. 





* Racine. 
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Multiplicity of laws is as certain a 
sign of the corruption of a kingdom, 
as the multitude of medicines is of a 
complication of diseases. 

—[Plato. 


No king or priuce in the world hath 
a right to levy taxes upon their sub- 
jects without their consent, nor can 
they exact them against their wills: 
except by violence and tyranny. 
—[Philip de Commine’s Hisiory of Louis XL. 


A melancholy consideration it is, that 
from the very nature of things, arbi- 
trary and despotic forms of government 
tend to perpetuate themselves, by en- 
ervating the minds of the people: 
whereas free forms of government, if 
not carefully watched over and che. 
rished, tend to destroy themselves, by 
introducing riches, luxury, vice, and 
in consequence a general corruption of 
manners, 

—[King’s Essay on the English 
Constituion, 1767. 


It is some consolation, however, that 
on examining all that is base in des- 
potism, we find that very excess of 
precaution and terror which it adopts 
productive of a degree of littleness, | 
and a kind of puerility which renders 
it as contemptible as it is odious. 

—[W. de la Harpe’s Reflection on the 
Bastile. 


Ye people who enjoy not liberty, 
will ye never discover that ye are mere- 
ly the instruments of the passions 
of your chiefs, and that they expose 
you to the horrors of war with the 
same indifference that one turns out 
the animals in the combats of the are- 
na? If ever there be found a minister 
who shall make use of the hateful arti- 
fice of politicians to arm the people 
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against each other, under the pretext 

of punishing wrongs which might have 

been settled in an amicable way, let 

such a minister perish forever. 

—[M. Francois’s Speech at the Anniversary 
of the Constitution of Nantz, 1790. 


We are assembled here to-day* to 
commemorate one of the greatest and 
most important revolutions in the his- 
tory of the world; a revolution that 
has restored to their rights twenty- 
four millions of human beings ; a re- 
volution that has destroyed a govern- 
ment of tyranny, corruption, and. in- 
trigue ; and on the ruins of that sys- 
tem of despotism, has, in the short 
space of one year, established a con- 
stitution that teaches that all govern- 
ment is a delegated authority, procced- 
ing from the people, to be exercised for 
their good, ' 

—[Lord Stanhope. 


The Roman people mourned for the 
loss of their emperors of men who 
were monsters in nature, and suffered 
the Saviour of the world to die unla- 
mented. You ought to know that even 
she chief magistrate of a kingdom, if 
he hath not filled his office. with digni- 
ty and usefulness, is. no. object. of re- 
gret. On the contrary, they ought to 
rejoice that they are delivered of him. 
His loss is gain. A tyrannical ruler 
is an object of detestation, and his 
death ought to be celebrated by a pub- 
lic rejuicing. Iam pro rege sepe, pro 
republica semperf 

—[Simon Search’s Letter to tho 
People of England, 1790. 





* First Anniversary of the French Revolu- 
tion. Enid : , 

+ For the king often, for the’ people al- 
ways. 
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At last, ‘then, may be recognized 
that project of a perpetual and -uni- 
versal peace, for which we ought to 
address the Supreme Being our united 
supplications. Not indeed by the in- 
terposition of rulers, who dread peace 
as the most insurmountable obstacle 
to the progress of their despotism ; 
but by the agreement of the true sove- 
reigns of the earth, that is of the peo 
ple, who should seek it as the surc:t 
pledge of their happincss. 


—[U. Mellinet’s Speech at the Anglo 
Gaelic Festival, 1790. 


Let us open history, let us consult 
the annals of the world ; these vast 
monuments which bid defiance to obli+ 
vion, are the witnesses of every age 
and cotemporaries of every people ; 
they will tell us that these baneful con- 
siderations of politics have, as it were, 
sanctioned the horrible maxim, that the 
right of the strongest is the best, because 
it is the wisest ; that they have always 
plunged the people into war, which 
prevents them from becoming happy 
and powerful; that, destroying the 
people’s security, they have occasioned 
those expensive precautions, those 
burdensome taxes, which are always 
the ruin of empires. 

—[M. Segris’s Speech at Anglo-Gaelic 
Festival, 1790. 


. That period is not, perhaps, far from 
us, when liberty, reigning unrivalled 
over the two worlds,* will realize the 
wishes of philosophy, will absolve the 
human race from the crime of war, and 
proclaim everywhere peace ; then the 
happiness of the people will be the 
only object of legislators, the only 
source of energy to the laws; the sole 





* England-and France. 
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glory of nations. Then private pas- 
sions, transformed into public virtues, 
will no longer tear asunder, by bloody 
wars, the ties of that brotherhood, 
which ought to unite all governments 
and all men: then will be consum- 
mated the Federal agreement of the hu- 
man race. 


—M. Riquetti’s Speech in the National 
Assembly of France, Aug. 25, 1790. 


Three propositions containing the 
fundamental principles of society— 

1, That all civil and political author- 
ity is derived from the people. 

2. That the abuse of power justifies 
resistance. 


_ 8. That the right of private judg- 
ment, liberty of conscience, trial by 
jury, the freedom of the press, and the 
freedom of election, ought ever to be 
held sacred and inviolable, 

—[Richard Price, D. D., at the Revolu- 
tionary Society of London, 1790. 


There have been monsters in other 
ages and other countries, as well as 
ours; but they have never continued 
their devastations so long when there 
were heroes to oppose them. . We will 
suppose a man rash, imprudent, pre- 
sumptuous, ungracious, insolvent and 
profligate, in speculation as well as 
practice. He can bribe, but he can- 
not seduce ; he can buy, but he cannot 
gain; he can lie, but he cannot de- 
ceive. From whence, then, has such 
a man his strength? From the gene- 
ral corruption of the people, nursed up 


to a full maturity under his adminis- 


tration ; from the venality of all orders 
and all ranks of men, some of whom 
are so prostitute that they set them- 
selves to sale and ever prevent appli- 
cation. We must want spirit as well 
as virtue, to perish. ‘ Even‘able‘knaves 
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would preserve liberty in such circum- 
stances as ours, and highwaymen 
would scorn to receive the wages and 
do the drudgery of pickpockets. But 
all is little and low, and mean among 
us. Far from having the virtues, we 
have not even the vices of great men. 
This could not happen if there was the 
least spirit among us. But there is 
none. What passes among us for am- 
bition, is an odd mixture of avarice 
and vanity The philosophy that some 
men affect is sloth. Hence it comes 
that corruption has spread and pre- 
vails. I expect little from the princi- 
pal actors that tread the stage at pre- 
sent. They are divided not so much 
about measures, the real division is 
about their different ends.* 


—t[Lelters on the Spirit of Patriotism. ~ 
London, 1736. 


To preserve liberty by new laws and 
new schemes of government, whilst 
the corruptions of a people continue 
and grow, is absolutely impossible 
everywhere; but to restore and to 
preserve it under old laws, and an old 


. constitution, by reinfusing into “the 


minds of ‘men the spirit of this consti- 
tution, is not only possible, but is, in 
a particular manner, an easy thing to 
do. ‘As soon as corruption ceases to 
be an. expedient of the government, 
the panacea is applied ; and as fast as 
it revives, the orders and forms of the 
constitution are restored to their prim. 
itive integrity, and become what they 





*Ishould be happy could I persuade my- 
self that this is not as applicable to my coun- 
try at the present time as it was to England 
at the accession of George the First. It 
seems impossible to believe that the learned 
author was not prophecying of .the cabinet 
of the United States under the administra. 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, 
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were intended to be, real barriers against 
arbitrary power, not blind masks under 
which tyranny may lie concealed, De- 
pravity of manners exposed the Con- 
stitution to ruin; reformation will se- 
cure it. 
—[The Idea of a Patriot King. 
London, 1738. 


The good of the people is the ulti- 
mate end of all just government. Now 
the greatest good of a people is their 
liberty. Liberty is to the collective 
body, what health is to the individual 
body. Without health, no pleasure 
can be tasted by man ; without liberty 
u0 happiness can be enjoyed by society. 
The obligation, therefore, to defend 
and maintain the freedom of such con- 
stilutions will appear most sacred to 
every patriot. 

—{The Idea of a Patriot King. 


The two parties (those of Lord Go- 
dolphin and Lord Mariborough) were 
in truth become factions, in the strict 
seuse of the word. I was one of them, 
and I own the guilt, which no man of 
the other would have the good grace 
todeny. In this respect they were 
alike ; but here was the difference : 
one was well united, well conducted, 
and determined to their future as well 
as their present objects. Not one of 
these advantages attended the other. 
A nation governed by faction is always 
badly governed. 

—{Letters on the State of Parties at the 
Accession of George I, 


Cannibals are more rational than you 
are, for they eat their enemies ; there 
is some use in that. But you kill for 
the sake of killing. Nay, where you 
have no spleen or malice to gratify ! 
Thus people are called out to war, and 
destroy one another, whom they never 
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saw before ; not a man of them but 
would love them, and live friendly with 
them, if they were left to themselves, 
to follow their own nature ; but now 
must count them their enemies, and 
kill them, because so commanded by 
their governors, to satisfy their own 
ambition, revenge, or freak; and if 
they do it not willingly, they shall be 
conscripted and forced into the mouth 
of a cannon, and leave their wives and 
their children to starve at home! This 
is the benefit of government! More 
men are destroyed by this than beasts 
by beasts. The Hottentots sometimes 
quarrel among themselves, as you do, 
and sometimes a man may be killed ; 
but not so many in many ages, as in 
an hour’s time with you upon the field 
of battle. You make an art of killing, 
and they are the bravest men who are 
most skillful to destroy. He whose 
trade it is to kill a beast is called a 
butcher ; but he who butchers men is 
a general and a hero. And all the ex- 
cuse is that without this your govern- 
ment cannot be supported! Are we 
not then well rid of it, and live we not 
more lovingly together, and more like 
meu? We show you what the origin- 
al and independent state of nature is. 
—[The Finishing Stroke. 1711.* 


It depends not on me, or Mr. Burke, 
or any other writer, to determine the 





* This curious book is a review of Bishop 
Hoadly’s work on the ‘‘Origin and Instita- 
tion of Civil Government,” by Rev. Dr. Hig- 
den, one of the ablest dogmatic writers of 
his time. The controversy is conducted in 
an imaginary debate between Bishop Hoadly, 
Dr. Higden, and a Hottentot, on civil gov- 
ernment. In the above extract the Hotten- 
tot seems to have the best of the argument. 
It is an awful cutting up of the bloody way 
of settling disputes among civilized peoples 
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question whether a change of govern- 
ment shall take place, and extend 
through Europe. It depends upon a 
much more important class of men, the 
class that cannot write ; andina great 
measure on those who cannot read. It 
is to be decided by men who reason 
better without books than we do with 


all the books in the world.* 
~ [Barlow's Advice to Privileged Orders. 


There is a secret in the art of gov- 
erning too often concealed from the 
pride of kings, in which every well- 
disposed prince ought to be well in- 
structed, and that is contained in this 
sober truth : there is no absolute pow- 
er except that of the laws, and he who 
aims at despotism enslaves himself. 
Instead of being the father of his peo- 
ple, he is now their tyrant ; he governs 
by intrigue, and strives by little acts 
of policy to delude, surprise, alarm and 
terrify his people into a tame submis- 
sion, or else he resorts to his agents of 
destruction, who sell the blood of their 
countrymen, and march sword in hand 
through the land, covering all with de- 
solation, till murder has taken off the 
honest friends of freedom. Hence the 
rage of civil war, in which a brother 
says to his brother, die or yield to the 
tyrant who has paid me for cutting your 
throat. 


—[Marmontel’s Belisarius. 


“State necessities” is a phrase that 





* These masses reason from their own 
wants, and from their wrongs; and when- 
ever they alt get the courage, or the despera- 
tion to act up to the high demands of their 
just reasoning, there will not be left a living 
tyrant throughout the world. Then the im- 
mortal words sic semper tyranis, will reverbe- 
rate through all nations. 
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always goes before the ruin of the peo- 
ple. That State necessity I ama stran- 
ger to; the occasion for that dispens- 
ing power I have never seen, But to 
represent things in their true point of 
light, do you know where the mischief 
lies that makes the honest working- 
man groan in misery? It rests with 
that wealthy class who pass away the 
hours in idleness and luxury ; by them 
the whole burden is thrown upon hon- 
est industry Let this abuse be alto- 
gether reformed ; let the necessary 
charge of government fall in just pro- 
portion upon every member of the com- 
munity according to the means and 
abilities of each, and their burden will 
then be light and equitable.* 
—[Marmontel.. 


The liberty to complain of griev- 
ances, said Justinian, has been the 
right of the people in all periods. 

It has so, replied Belisarius ; it is a 
constitutional right, but the exercise 
of it has depended upon the will and 
pleasure of subordinate tyrants.} 


After the death of the emperor Per- 
tinax, the soldiers published through 
Rome that they would confer the em- 
pire on him who should bid the most 
money for it. On this declaration, 
Sulpitianus, the Prefect, and Julianus, 





* The emperor Marcus Aurelius sold the 
furniture of the imperial palace to prevent 
overloading the people with new taxes. 
Abraham LincoJn, under similar circum. 
stances, purchased new furniture, and the 
most extravagant tapestries and laces for the 
White House. 

| Men have been imprisoned in this coun- 
try within the last four years for having in 
their possession a simple petition to Congress. 
What a Roman emperor would have blushed 
to do, has been done here with impunity, 
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one of the principal citizens, who were 
the wealthiest persons in Rome, offered 
vast sums. Julianus, though a man 
of mean ability, was accepted, and de- 
clared emperor by the soldiers.* 
—[Count Commazzi’s Morals of Princes. 


We shall de no more than change 
one fanaticism for another, and in 
abandoning that of the Goths of the 
ninth century, return to that of the 
children of Odid, the Franks, and the 
Celtic, from whom we are descended. 
Such, certainly, will be the effect of 
that modern doctrine (of military glory) 





* After this base creature of the soldiers 
had reigned seven months, to the scandal of 
Rome and all mankind, the Senate was 
obliged to dispatch him with poison. A gov- 
ernment controlled by the caprice of soldiers 
was never anything but a despotism or an 
anarchy. This shame of Rome was brought 
about by a long course of flattery of soldiers. 
The Senate and all orders had vied with each 
other to see who could: flatter them .most, 
Such a base custom is a sure sign of popu- 
lar corruption and national decay. Any 
party resorting to such a policy publishes its 
corruption to the world. To the everlasting 
shame of all political parties in New York, 
there are uow running for State offices not 
less than six generals, not a man of whom 
would ever have been heard of in connec- 
tion with these civil positions, but for this 
hase and low policy of flattering the vanity 
of soldiers. The continuance of this policy 
will be the end of all honor and all wisdom 
in government, The miseries and shame of 
Rome for a period of five hundred years were 
chicfly due to this base truculency to the 
murderous and demoralizing profession of 
arms. 
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which tends to inflame the passions, 
and to push courage beyond the object 
of defense and preservation which na- 
ture indicates for its boundary ; a doc- 
trine which only inculcates warlike 
virtues and warlike manners, as if vir- 
tue, whose escence is to preserve, 
conld connect itself with the idea of 
war, whose escense is to destroy: a 
doctrine which calls a savage hatred 
to every other people, patriotism ; as 
if the exclusive love of our own tribe 
were not the special virtue of wolves 
and tigers ; as if in the great society 
of human kind there were a different 
virtue and a different justice for na- 
tions and for individuals ; as if a war- 
like and conquering people differed 
from a turbulent and lawless indivi- 
dual, who takes possession of his neigh- 
bor’s property because he is the strong- 
er ; finally, a doctrine which only tends 
to lead back Europe to the ferocious 
manners of the Cimberi and the Teu- 


tons.* 
—[Volney’s Lectures on History. 





* Half a century has elapsed since these 
earnest words were uttered by the distln- 
guished Professor in the National Institute 
of France, and yet they are, if possible, more 
applicable to the United States at this mo- 
ment than they were to the people of Eu- 
rope at the time they were uttered. The 
sole idea of patriotism inculcated in the 
nerthern States for the last four years has 
been hatred of the people of the South. Our 
statesmanship, ‘our religion, our civilization, 
bave all been centered in warlike ruffianism, 
greed of dominion, and a plundering love of 
power and gain, 
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—Henry Ward Beecher says he wants ‘‘a 
government hereafter so strong that there 
can never be either a tumult or an insurrec- 
tion.” Then the government of hell ought 
to suit him exactly, for there Lucifer’s power 
is so absolute and so great that no one can 
ever think of resistance. We read of ‘‘re- 
bellion in heaven,” but never of rebellion in 
hell. According tv Beecher’s theory, heil is 
the best, and the best administered govern- 
ment in existence. No wars! no riots! no 
tumults! no insurrections! no rebellions! 
no sympathisers with treason! There pow- 
er is so perfect and despotism so admirable, 
that the peace of the kingdom is never dis~ 
turbed. Insurrections and rebellions suppose 
@ consciousness of oppression, or some 
wrong, with the hop: of redress. But there 
is nothing of this kind in Mr. Beecher’s mo- 
del government of hell—no consciousness of 
injustice, and no hope to inspire action. All 
is the dead inertia.of power ; that is the per- 
fect model of a strong government. We 
hope Mr. Beecher’s admiration of that sys- 
tem of government will not be dampened 
when he gets there. For our part, we want 
to see discord, vengeance, and resistance 
reign, wherever and whenever tyranny and 
oppression raise their heads. We pray God 
that there may never be any peace, any- 
where, on the basis of despotism. It is the 
people’s right and the people’s duty to free 
this world of tyrants. It isthe people's right 
to be free, and to send to Satan’s kingdom all 
who try to introduce his system of govern- 
ment on earth. 

—Sir Thomas. Smith, one of the. most 
learned statesmen of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
wrote a treatise entitled ‘* De Republica An- 
glorium,” in which, as the title imports, he 
assumed that England was a republic, the 
fountain of all power being in the people, 
whose sovereignty was embodied in their par- 
liament. He says, ‘The most high and ab- 
solute power of the realm of England con- 


sists in the parliament, for it abrogateth «ld 
laws, maketh new, giveth order for things 
past, and for things hereafter to be followed, 
and prescribes the right of succession to the 
crown. This realm hath been ‘and is free 
from subjection to any man’s laws, but. only 
to such as have been devised, made, and or- 
dained within the realm, or to such other as 
the people of this realm have taken for. their 
free liberty by their own consent, to be ‘used 
amongst them.” As we turn over the pages 
of this old book, written in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, by a man who enjoyed confidence 
and place under the crown, we cannot help 
contrasting its republican principles with the 
absolute monarchical doctrines now univer- 
sally proclaimed by the ‘‘Republican” edit- 
ors and authors of this country. The states- 
men of Queen Elizabeth’s time wrote as 
though the kingdom of Great Britain were a 
republic, while our authors of the present 
day write as though this republic were.a— 
monarchy. Both principles and men seem 
to have changed places. Men living under a 
monarchy two or three hundred years ago, 
wrote as though living in a republic, while 
men now living in a republic write as though 
living under a monarchy. 


—In Sir William Petty’s ‘Political Arith- 
metic,” a singular work published in London 
in 1680, we have the following passage’ ‘‘ As 
for the people of New England, I can but 
wish they were transplanted into old Eng- 
land, or Ireland, (according to proposals of 
their own, made within. this twenty years, ) 
although they were allowed more liberty of 
conscience than they allow one another.” So 
it seems by this eminent authority that some- 
where about 1670 the people of New England 
made a proposition to be . transplanted back 
to old England or Ireland. It is now im- 
possible to estimate the vast effect of their 
having been gratified in this wish upon the 
destiny of this country. Then probably we 
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should never have among us that sharp, an- 

gular, restless, meddlesome character, which 
has been constantly a disturbing element, 
and to which we ccrtainly must charge the 
present wretched condition of our country. 

The Puritan is everywhere a detestable cha- 
racter, self-willed, opinionated, bigoted, in- 
tolerant, and a breeder of discontent and 
broils. In every spot of earth where he has 
placed his foot, he has carried disturbance. 
and revolution. America is the only place 
from which he has not been driven, and this 
country he has converted into a social and 
political Pandemonium. Our disease is Puri- 
tanism. The thing we have to eradicate, be- 
fore we can be a happy, united, and peace- 
able people, is Puritanism. But we must not 
make the mistake to suppose that all the in- 
habitants of New England are Puritans—far 
from it. Puritanism is a character, not a peo- 
ple. It prevails in New England as Cretinism 
does in some portions of Switzerland. But 
allin New England are not Puritans any 
more than all in Switzerland are Cretins. 

The editor of this magazine was born in New 

England, (Maine,) but not of Puritan stock. 

If we knew of a drop of Puritanism in our 

veins we would cut it out, even though it lay 

in the right ventricle of the heart. We have 

taught ourself, and we teach our children, to 
abhor Purilunism. 


—Our exchanges announce that a man by 
the name of Brook has ‘ purchased the good 
will of the Trenton Gazette." We never knew 
that there was such a thing as good will con- 
nected with that infamously blackguard sheet. 
It has ever been distinguished for its ¢ll wil, 
to ali the respectable portion of mankind. 
Its editor, a man by the name of Freese, loves 
a lie as a dog does a bone, 


—The white people of Connecticut have 
voted to remain white, which has given great 
offense to the editor of the New York Tribune, 
and to the leaders of the Republican party 
generally. 


In the late campaign for Governor in New 
Jersey, the Republicans had fourteen or fif- 
teen military tyros stumping the State, of 
the grade of generals, colonels, majors, and 
captains; but all rolled into one would not 
have made a man of respectable intellect 
and manners, Such another set of ignorant, 
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impudent blatherskites were never set to per- 
ambulating a State befere. They were al- 
most as thickin New Jersey as the vermin 
were in old Egypt, and were quite as offen- 
sive to well-bred people. Kilpatrick, ‘the 
government mule thief,” as be is familiarly 
called, was the most noisy and the most fool- 
ish of the set, if degrees can be applied to 
such an abyss of shallowness. We do not 
know where his talents shone most conspi- 
cuously, in the Old Capitol Prison at Wash- 
ington, for stealing mules, or as a Black Re- 
publican stump orator. It is enough to 
know that in either place he was himself--he 
was Kilpatrick. We need not say more, and 
we certainly could not well say less for a hu 
man being. 

—A friend sends us a verbatim report of 
one of Beecher’s late sermons, as a ‘‘ curiosi- 
ty ;” and in the matter of logic and philoso- 
phy, it is indeed a curiosity. For the most 
part big sounding words, but senseless. 
Take anexample: ‘‘Things foreign to the 
universe cannot last, because they have not 
God in them.” Thisis a perfect Beecher- 
ism, one of those novel sentences which sur- 
prise shallow people without conveying any 
meaning whatever. What are we to under- 
stand by things foreign to the universe? No- 
thing can be foreign to the universe, for it 
comprehends, in itself, ail things, being a 
whole of wholes, and embracing all parts of 
all. It is wnus and versus, one and all. . No- 
thing that is can be foreign to it, or outside 
of it. Even Beecher himself is a part of it, 
a fact which, however disagreeable, must be 
accepted. If the people generally were sen 
sible, such a senseless sentence-monger as 
Beecher could not earn his salt at the preach- 
ing business, He stands high upon the ig- 
norance of his hearers. If they had a high- 
er degree of intelligence, his position would 
be much lower. He flourishes upon their 
stupidity. Reduce his sermons and his lec- 
tures to the strict Jine of logio ‘and sense, 
and they vanish like so much smoke. 


—While a considerable portion of Europe 
is being agitated to republicanize the princi- 
ples of monarchy, in America a tremendous 
effort is put forth to monarchize the princi- 
ples of republicanism. Europe and Ameri- 
ca seem to be struggling to change places. 
Freedom is deserting the New World, and 
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turning its steps back to the old. There men 
are studying to free themselves, Here they 
are learning how to submit their necks to the 
yoke of despotism with the docility of asses. 


—An honest old farmer by the name of 
Bowman, who resides near Branchville, in 
Sussex Co., New Jersey, on a late occasion 
was at a neighboring town, when a well- 
dressed stranger asked for a ride to Branch- 
ville, which was willingly granted. The 
stranger put his carpet bag in the wagon, 
and then comfortably fixed himself on the 
seat, While the honest farmer was watering 
his horses, the stranger hailed a returned 
soldier, and the following dialogue ensued : 


Stranger.—‘‘So you have been to the war?” 

Soldier.—*‘* Yes, sir.” 

Stranger.—‘‘ Well you have done a great 
thing; you have banished injustice, and 
made all men, of whatever nation or color, 
equal in this country.” 

Farmer. —‘‘ What is that you say? Is the 
negro the equal of the white man?” 

Stranger.—* Yes, sir ; that is what I say.” 

Farmer.—‘‘ Then get out of my wagon ; no 
white man who does not think himself bet- 
ter than a negro shall ride with me.” 

Stranger.—“ But I will pay you for the 
ride.” 

Farmer.—‘*‘ No you can’t ; no man of your 
principles can ride in my wagon ; so get out. 
If you were a black negro I should know what 
I had ; but a while negro is such an unnatural 
wretch that I will not endure him.” 


And the loquacious Abolitionist had to take 
himself out and foot it seven miles to Branch- 
ville. We confess that we should sympathise 
with the misfortune of this pedestrian if his 
class had not made themselves unendurable 
by their insolence and intolerance, 


—Cowper says : 

«« Aspersion is the babbler’s trade— 
To listen is to give him aid.” 

—The following is more than two hundred 
years old, which shows that our great-great 
grandfathers were as fond of making fun of 
the doctors as we are : 


EPITAPH, 


“T was well, 
Would be better, 
‘Took physic, 
Died soon after.” 
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—The worthy people of Massachusetts sent 
$150,000 to the Black Republicans of New 
Jersey, for the purpose of carrying the election 
in that State by bribery and corruption. The 
same class of men at Washington, New York 
and Philadelphia sent, for the same purpose, 
between $300,000 and $400,000 more. What 
is this but attempting to deprive every hon- 
est man of the benefit of his right of fran- 
chise? Every man whom they cannot cor. 
rupt-they would as effectually disfaguchise as 
though they were to drive him fromthe polls 
with the bayonet. 


—The Conserver, a weekly paper published 
at Hastings, Minnesota, was, until lately, a 
white man’s paper, but it has suddenly turn- 
ed as black as a negro’s face. It has gone 
into new and ‘unclean hands.” 


—A minister in this city, in a prayer on 4 
late occasion, exclaimed, ‘‘O, Lord, give us 
to mount the back of the sky, that we may 
look down upon this land and rejoice that 
freedom at last has no color.” We should 
say that what is now called “freedom” has 
a decidedly strong color. But this ambitious 
prayer reminds us of some towering lines 
published by Sir George Wharton, in his 
Hemeroscopion, in 1654 : 


‘*Fetch me a ladder and a broom that I 

May sweep the cobwebs from the azur’d sky, 

Dispatch the fumes that cloud the sabtle aire, 

And make the heavens look maiden-smooth 
and faire.” 


This sublime poet was paymaster and trea- 
surer of the ordnance under king Charles IL, 


—The Evening Post thinks that this con- 
flict between the North and Southis bound 
to go on, in some shape or other, until the 
two sections are brought to think alike. That 
is, two men meeting, are bound to fight each 
other until they look precisely alike. The 
following lines in Poor Humphrey's Prophet- 
ic Messenger will suit such an enlightened 
morality : 


“P, H.—What are you fighting about—you 
two? 

A.—Why, my eyes are grey, and his are blue! 

P. H.—Pho, pho! you blockheads stand 
away. 

B.—Not till he changes his to blue! 

A.—Not till he changes his to grey.” 


2 
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—The Democracy of Ohio have gained 
70,000 on the last election for Governor in 
that State, and 35,000 on the Presidential 
election of last fall. The Democratic party 
of that State had the wisdom to throw the 
Republican party upon the defensive, and to 
keep it there, in both of the last campaigns. 
This is the secret of their great gains. In 
Pennsylvania it was different. There the 
leaders of the Democratic party have allowed 
themselves to be kept all the time on the de- 
fensive.™ If at any time a really bold and 
manly speech was made in that State, these 
timid leaders were instantly alarmed and 
shrunk back almost with dismiay. Instead 
of hurling defiant truth, with words as hard 
as cannon balls, at the heads of the usurping 
tyrants, who have ruined their country, they 
have tried to soften the asperity of the trait- 
ors. They have, as we think, unwisely tried 
to palliate the wrath which they should have 
defied. Their failure is as conspicuous as 
the gains of the bolder and wiser Ohio Dem- 
ocracy are apparent to all. 


—The following is President Johnson’s 
opinion of the leaders of the Republican 
party : F 

‘The man who deliberately and boldly 
asserts that Thomas Jefferson, when he pen- 
ned the sentiment that all men were created 
equal, had the negro in his mind, is either 
an idiot or a knave. 

We have sometimes been censured for our 
severity by those who do not realize the ex- 
treme sinfulness of Black Republicanism ; 
but we have rarely dealt in juster or harder 
words than these. We support the Presi- 
dent’s language as well as his policy. 


—These grand lines are from Addison’s 
Cato ; let them be repeated for the benefit of 
the cowards in our country who have learned 
to crouch and tremble before the minions of 
illegal power : 

‘* A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 


Dryden, in his Palamon and Areite, has a 
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similar thought : 
*‘ The love of liberty with life was given, 
And life itself th’ inferior gift of heaven.” 


—A so-called “‘War Democrat” is indig- 
nant at being called a ‘*mule.” Why, sir, it 
is probably the best thing to be said of you. 
A mule is something beiween a horse anda 
jackass, andif you were not a mule you 
would almost certainly be the latter ; 7. e., if 
you were not a mule-Democrat, you would be 
a Black Republican ; for it is probably not in 
you to be a true, full-blooded Democrat. 


—At a banquet in London, on the first an- 
niversary of the French Revolution, Lord 
Stanhope, who was president of the meeting, 
gave the following toast: ‘ The majesty of the 
people.” ‘That was something for the subject 
of a king to say ; to confess that real majesty 
i. ¢., sovereignty, is in the people. In this 
country, for four detested years, we have 
been allowed to talk only of the majesty of 
the government, under penalty of being sus- 
pected of sympathizing with rebellion. The 
second toast given.at this same English ban- 
quet, in 1790, was “* The nation, the law, and 
the king.” This is an exact translation of the 
motto of the French patriots, viz., ‘Za Na- 
tion la Loi, et le Roi.” In the toast the first 
consideration is given to the nation, that is 
the people, the next to the law, and the king 
last. In this country we are in the habit of 
drinking to the President first ; would it not 
be more in keeping with the spirit of our in- 

stitutions to copy this English example, and 
drink to the people first, to the laws next, 
and then to the President ? 

—There is no longer a doubt that Seward 
has played the role of a spy, and informed 
in relation to the Fenians of the United 
States. However much the English govern- 
ment may rejoice in the news thus received, 
it is not to be supposed that there is one man 
of honor in all England who does not des- 
pise Mr. Seward for the low part he has play- 
ed. He does not think it beneath his cha- 
racter to play the part of a wutch-dog for 
Great Britain—nor shall we hereafter. 





